BELGRAVIA 


JANUARY, 1898. 


H tbouse of horrors. 


THis is a true story of facts that have occurred, and that 
are occurring. 

I admit at once that my tale is improbable, even 
impossible, but a number of men and women, many still 
living, have seen and heard the things I am about to 
relate. Of course, you may assume that they were all 
the victims of hysterical delusions, that it is all a matter 
of Auto-Telepathic-H ypnotic-suggestion, or any other 
sonorous collection of syllables you please to string 
together—but that these things were seen and heard, and 
are still seen and heard is indisputable. 

For myself, I do not fancy I am of a neurotic, or have 
a highly-strung imaginative temperament. I am a 
Captain in a Native Indian Regiment, thirty-two years 
of age, sound in wind and limb, and generally “grass ” 
what I aim at, so imagine my eyesight is not faulty. I 
have done a good share of active service, and can 
honestly say I never felt nervous in my life before the 
month of November last year. 

And this is the story. 

The daylight was beginning to lengthen into twilight 
as the train slackened, and finally stopped, at the little 
Irish country railway station of Ballykinkope. 

I gathered together my papers, folded my rug round 
my golf clubs, handing the tall, grey-headed porter, who 
opened the carriage door, my gun-case and portmanteau. 

“Another bag in the van? Right, sor. Will yer 
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honour be wanting a kyar?” he enquired. ‘ Where will 
ye be goin& to?” 

‘To Killman Castle,” I replied. 

“Then ’twill be you are Captain Gordon that the 
Castle kyar is just afther comin’ for. This way, sor.” 

He led me out of the wooden building that did duty 
for the station offices, to where a tall dog-cart was 
waiting, and soon my luggage was stowed away, a wizen 
little old groom seated beside me, driving the raking 
sixteen-hand horse at a good pace. 

‘That's a nice traveller,” I remarked, nodding in the 
direction of the horse, and noting the long, easy stride. 

‘He is that same, sor. His sire was ‘ Stupendous,’ 
Lord Loughton’s cilibrated American trotter,” answered 
the old man. Then added, respectfully, touching his hat, 
“This will be your first visit to the Castle, | think, 
Captain?” 

The man was right, for it was the first time I had ever 
been in Ireland. I had now come to see a little cousin 
of mine, who, six years ago, soon after I had exchanged 
into an Indian Regiment, had made the Green Isle her 
home, when she married a good-natured, fiery-haired 
giant of an Irishman, named Maurice O’Connoll, the 
present owner of Killman Castle. 

This was the first time since Betty’s marriage that I 
had come home for leave, and one of the waiting letters 
I found on my arrival in London, was from her, ordering 
me-——in her well-remembered style—to pack up my guns, 
golf-clubs, and hunting kit, and to come “at once” to 
Killman, prepared to take up my abode in Ireland. 

“Tve got a delightful Irish girl for you, with delightful 
dimples, and a delightful dé¢—that last a rarity nowadays 
in this distressful country, let me tell you! So make up 
your mind to be ready for the worst,” Betty wrote ; but I 
needed no inducements of “dimples” or ‘“déts,” for 
after my long spell in India, the idea of the Green Isle 
was attraction enough. 

“You've been with the O’Connoll’s some time, I 
suppose?” I asked my ancient Jehu—he had the air and 
manners of a confidential servant. 
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‘‘Wid the masther, and the ould man before him, sor. 
I drove the masther to his christenin’, an’ I drove him 
an’ the misthress home when he first brought her from 
England, an’, plase God, I'll live to drive thim to their 
funeral yit, for there’s years of work in this arrum.” He 
spoke in perfect good faith, with tones of the utmost 
devotion to “the masther,” whose early demise he thus 
anticipated. 

“Shure, it was great divarshuns we had that time— 
when the masther married—bonfires an’ dancing, 
lashings of porther, and tasting of potheen, all through 
the night. It took me an’ the steward all our time to 
git the gintlemen, who had taken a sup too much, safe 
out of the ring before the family was up the next 
morning.” 

‘‘Killman is a very old place, I think?” 

‘Tis that same, sor, an’ none older round these parts 
at all, at all. There’s been many a bloody battle fought 
near by, an’ for that matther, there’s one livin’ now as 
was hid in the Castle when the Ribbon Boys—God rest 
their sowls—were about. 

‘You've had wild times enough in Ireland often,” I 
said, encouragingly, hoping to get him to talk freely. 
He needed little inducing, and continued— 

“That’s a fact, sor. ’Tis often I’ve heard of my 
gran’father’s gran’father, an’ his doings wid the Wild 
Captain O’Connoll. I can just remind me of my 
gran’father’s telling us the tales—him an ould, ould man, 
no one knew what age—just as his gran’father tould 
them to himself. There’s one sthory—but _belike 
I’m wearing you wid my talk, sor?” 

I reassured him, and smacking his lips with anticipation 
of the pleasure he felt in thus giving free rein to the 
loquacity of his race, he started again cheerfully. 

“Well, sor, they do say that the Wild Irish had 
besieged the Cassle, and were afther burning the 
O’Moore’s house up beyant the Knockganoc. The Wild 
Captain an’ his Yeomen—he had a troop three hundred 
strong, which did more against the Rapparrees than all 
the King’s soldiers put together—was shut up tight in 
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the Castle, wid three or- four thousand of the mountain 
men camped round in the plain. The Maw Goughlin 
was commanding the Rapparrees, a mighty robber chief 
he was, an’ him an’ the Wild Captain had many a grudge 
to sittle whin the saints brought thim together. Well, 
whin the Wild Captain heard that the Maw had 
burnt the O’Moore’s house over his head, an’ killed th’ 
ould man, an’ more too, taking Miss Diana O’Moore a 
prisoner, the Captain wint mad wid rage—for by that 
token he was thinkin’ that the Lily of Ossory, as Miss 
O’Moore was named—would have made a wife for 
himself. "Twas said her father had a power of goulden 
guineas and precious stones, hid up in a big brass pot, for 
a marriage gift for her. 

‘So by this an’ that the Captain fairly was rale wild, 
an’ he rushed to where his Yeomen were feasting an’ 
cried out aloud— 

“*Who will risk his life wid me to save the Lily of 
Ossory ?’ 

‘“Wid a shout you could hear at the Slieve Blooms, 
every man answered him— 

“Tis meself will!’ 

‘The Wild Captain smiled—and they did be saying a 
dozen Rapparrees had betther be savin’ their sowls, whin- 
ever he smiled— 

‘““«Come thin,’ he says, an’ the gates were opened an’ 
they rode out an’ fought the Irishers all the day, 
slaughtering frightfub! 

‘But though they killed an’ killed, an’ though the 
Wild Captain’s grey horse came home crimson to the 
saddle-flaps, not one sight did they git of the Lily of 
Ossory, before the twilight came on. So they turned 
sorrowful into the Cassle. 

‘The Wild Captain ate no mate, but sat wid his head 
bint, not one daring to pass the time o’ day wid him. 

‘At last he sint for my gran’father’s gran’father. 

“« Teighe,’ says he, ‘will ye come to the gates of hell 
wid me?’ 

«JT will that same,’ says my gran’father’s gran’father, 


‘and that skippin’.’ 
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«Thin git the clothes off two of them carrion, an’ be 
quick.’ 

‘So the other he got two set of the mountain men’s 
clothes, an’ the two of them put them on, an’ disguised 
themselves as strolling beggars, one wid pipes an’ the 
other wid a fiddle. Thin they left the Cassle unbeknownst 
to any one but a sintry. 

“«Teighe,’ says the Wild Captain, ‘if the Rapparrees 
dishcover us we’re dead men.’ 

“*They’ll kill us for cartain,’ agrees my gran’father’s 
gran’father, ‘an’ more times than not roast us alive, when 
we're dead first.’ 

‘““« They'll be apt to be thousands to one agin us.’ 

‘““*Or more, Captain, the Lord be praised!’ 

“*Teighe, ye can go back now, and not one sow! think 
the worse of ye.’ 

‘“«* Shure ye know I’d die for you, Captain dear, an’ if 
it’s hell you’re bound for, it’s meself will be thare first, 
wid the door open for yer honour.’ 

‘‘So no more passed between them until they reached 
the mountains. 

“«Tt’s Irish we'll spake,’ whispered the Captain, whin 
they saw the light of the ribbel fires. Thin they hailed 
the sintry in Irish, telling him they had escaped the 
English, an’ soon both were warmin’ their hands to the 
fire an’ ateing from the big pot that hung over that same. 

‘““After supper, they played an’ sang ribil songs and 
ould haythenish Irish tunes, an’ my gran’father’s gran’- 
father said the Wild Captain made his fiddle spake ; 
whilst himself, he put his sowl into the pipes, until the 
mountain men wint wild wid delight at the grand tunes 
of them. 

“*Tt’s to the Maw they must play,’ the ribils cried, an’ 
soon the two was led further up into the mountains, 
where the Maw and fourteen of his chieftains sat—an’ 
there right in the middle of the ribil lot, wid her two 
preety hands and her two little fate tied wid a coarse bit 
of rope, lay the Lily of Ossory, safe enough. 

‘‘Then the two played and sung to the Maw, until he 
grew tired and felt like slapeing. 
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‘““©’Tis well you're here,’ says the Maw, ‘ Ye will play 
at my widding tosmorra,’ an’ he grinned as he looked at 
the prisoner. 

‘““*We will that same, an’ dance too,’ cried the Wild 
Captain, smiling up in his face. 

“Twill be the English will dance,’ growled the Maw, 
‘wid no ground under their feet. I'll make hares of them 
the day.’ 

‘An’ wid this he tould thim how ’twas all planned to 
surprise the Cassle at the break o’ day, an’ how one of 
the most trusted of the Yeomen had agreed to open a 
door where he would be sintry, in exchange for Mr. 
O’Moore’s pot of gould and treasure. ; 

“Tis a foine skame,’ cried the Wild Captain, ‘an’ 
worthy of the Maw Goughlin. But if it’s for the break 
o’day, shure ’tis slape you best be gettin’, for it’s only five 
hours off the dawning now.’ 

‘So they all lay round the fires to slape—the Maw an’ 
the fourteen of his chiefs and the two beggars round the 
one fire, an’ the rest of the army a little dishtance off. 

“The fires died down a bit, and barring a sob or two 
from the Lily of Ossory, nothing stirred or spoke. 

“Thin my gran’father’s gran’father felt a long knife 
thrust by his hand, an’ the Wild Captain whispered to 
him— 

‘“««Split their throats from ear to ear, that they may 
not cry out. Cut deep.’ 

‘‘ Slowly the two of them crept around, pausing at each 
slapeing Rapparree, an’ littin’ his ribil blood flow out on 
the grass. 

‘‘Not one of the fifteen as much as turned over; the 
Captain killed eight an’ the Maw, an’ my gran’father’s 
gran father killed the rest. 

«Be silint, Diana, me darlint,’ whispered the Wild 
Captain to the Lily of Ossory. ‘We've come to save 
you. Wid that he cut the ropes that bound her, an’ 
telling her to follow him, he crept out of the firelight, she 
after him, an’ my gran’father’s gran’father lasht of all. 

‘The Captain he knew every fut of them mountains, 
so did me gran’father’s gran’father, and skirtin’ round the 
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Rapparrees’ camp, they reached the Cassle in safety. You 
may be sure, sor, it wasn’t long before the Captain had 
his Yeomen out, and they attacked the ribils still sleepin’ 
in their camp, an’ slaughtered a thousand or more before 
the sun was well up.” 

“But what became of the treacherous sentry?” I 
asked. 

‘Shure he danced—in the air—at the Wild Captain’s 
widding with Miss O’Moore.” 

‘‘And what became of the pot of treasure ?” 

‘Shure the Captain he took that wid his lady, an’ they 
do say——” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Ah!—it’s only the country talk, yer honour, but they 
do say the crock of gould is buried somewhere in or near 
the Cassle. Ye see, it fell out this way ; the Wild Captain 
and the English King didn’t agree about some little 
matther—’twas about some wan called a Pretinder, I 
believe—an’ the English King sint the redcoats to 
besiege the Cassle. Now the Cassle has a long under- 
ground passage between it an’ a rath on the hill near 
by. In this rath,* all the cattle an’ bastes were kept, an’ 
driven down the passage whin they were wanted. Well, 
the redcoats dug an’ found the passage an’ stopped it up 
wid big rocks an’ such like, so they in the Cassle had 
ne’er a bit or sup for three days. Then the Wild 
Captain in the night he called two serving men, and says 
he to them— 

“* Help me to carry this ould crock of butter.’ 

‘But what he called the crock of butter was the big 
brass pot full of gould and jewils. ‘Twas as much as 
the three could do to carry it. So whin they got to the 
shpot the Wild Captain had chosen, they dug a hole an’ 
buried it. Then they all three wint together to the top 
of the Cassle to look at the English lights below them. 

“«Fergus, says the Wild Captain to wan of the 
serving men, ‘go down an’ bring me my sword from my 
room ; tis meself will test it afore to-morrow’s battle.’ 


* Ancient Danish earthworks—an outer and inner ring and underground 
stone chamber. 
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‘‘So Fergus he wint. Thin the Wild Captain he says 
to the other, ‘ Kiernan, do ye remimber where we hid 
the ould crock o’ butter ?’ 

““*T do, O'Connoll,’ says Kiernan, ‘’twas there an’ 
there we put the gould.’ 

‘““*May your sowl rist wid it,’ says the Wild Captain, 
an’ wid that he knocked him over the edge of the battle- 
mints an’ on to his skull on the top of the English red- 
coats on the stones below. 

‘“When Fergus brought up the sword the Wild Cap- 
tain made pretince of trying the edge wid his finger. 

‘“«« Are ye sure ye sharpened it well ?’ says he. 

“*]T am,’ answers Fergus. 

‘““« Thin may it sind your sowl to Paradise this minute,’ 
an’ wid that he chops off the head of him an’ throws him 
over the walls too. 

“Thin the Wild Captain, rather than die like a rat in 
a hole, giv himself up, an’ they took him to Dublin, and 
condemned him, along with Sir William O’Brien—a 
grand gintleman livin’ sivin miles beyant—to be hung, 
drawn and quartered for treason.” 

‘‘What an ignominious ending for Captain O’Connoll,” 
I observed, 

“Oh! they did not hang him, sor; the King was 
frighted when all was said an’ done, so both gintlemin 
were pardoned. But they had put such heavy irons on 
the Captain’s legs, that he never could walk again, and 
he died away, not clare in his mind. Whin he lay dyin’ 
he towld the sthory of the gould to ease his sowl, but 
no one could ever find the place he meant, tho’ they 
dug, an’ dug, an’ dug. Ah, but it’s just a sthory! There 
sor, now we can see the Cassle,” pointing with his whip 
to a grey square tower showing over the tops of the leaf- 
less trees. 

Killman Castle was a sombre-looking bare building, 
consisting of a square keep tapering slightly to the top, 
looking in its grim grey strength, as if it could defy time 
itself. Flanking it on each side were wings of more 
modern build, and beyond one wing was a curious ramb- 
ling looking house, which my driver told me was called 
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‘‘The Priest's House,” and which evidently had at one 
time been quite apart from the Castle, though now part 
and parcel of the house, being connected by one of the 
wings. 

Even the trees round seemed to grow in gaunt, weird 
shapes, probably because their tops caught the full blast 
. of the wind, and their branches creaked and groaned 
above our heads as we passed under their overhanging 
shadows. 

The gateway was castellated and overgrown with 
lichens and creepers, and the drive bordered with ancient 
walls, beyond them the ruins of other old walls or build- 
ings, all overgrown and covered with moss and ferns. 
Even the topmost branches of the big sycamores were 
decorated with these same ferns, which grew in endless 
profusion in every nick and corner. 

‘“?T will be a wild night,” my driver remarked, pointing 
to the murky red’ sky showing through the trees. As 
he spoke, a loud mournful cry sounded above us and was 
repeated three times. 

I started at the first cry, then laughed at myself, for I 
quickly recognised the noise to be the call of the hoot 
owl. Often enough had i heard these birds in India 
and seen my native servants cower panic-stricken, for in 
the East the cry of an owl is regarded as the token of 
coming death to one of the hearers. 

“That’s a loud voiced customer,” I said, laughing. 
“Are there many of his feather round here ? ” 

‘“No, Captain ; we never had but that one of scrache- 
ing kind. He was here all the summer, an’ now the 
winter do be comin’ on, he’s spoiling the thrade of the 
little sheebeen beyant at the cross-roads bythe same token.” 

‘“‘ How on earth can an owl spoil the trade of a public 
house ?” 

“°Tis the mountain min mostly, sor, goes there, an’ 
ne’er a mother’s son of them will put fut outside their 
cabins afther dark since that gintlemin in the ivy has 
been hooting. They mountain fellars be rale skeared, 
for they do be believin’ in pishrogues * an’ such like, an’ 


* Fairy spells. 
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they do be sayin’ ’tis an evil spirit keening for a sowl 
that will die near by. There have been a power o’ wakes 
lately—what wid the influenzy, an’ the ould folks been 
pinched wid the cowld—in a good hour be it spoken! 
Here we are, sor.” 

A bright light shone through the opened door, and in 
the warm welcome that Betty and her good man gave 
me I forgot the bleak night, the hooting owl, and the 
traditions the voluble Milesian groom had been telling me. 

The interior of Killman Castle is quite in keeping 
with its weather-worn outer walls. 

I may as well describe it now, though it was not until 
the next morning that I went over the place with Maurice 
O’Connoll. 

The entrance hall is very lofty, with a gallery running 
round three sides, and is paved with black and white 
stones. The walls are pierced—evidently long after 
they were originally built—by archways leading into 
the two wings, and are twenty feet thick. They are 
honeycombed with narrow passages, and at two corners 
of the tower are circular stone staircases, fine bits of 
rough hewn masonry, each wedge-shaped step resting on 
its fellows—both staircases are as perfect as the day they 
were built. It was curious to me to note how the inner 
axles of these winding ladder-like stairs have had the 
blackened stones polished smooth and bright by the 
many generations of hands that have pressed against 
them, as their owners ran up and down these primitive 
ways. 

O’Connoll told me that tradition states that the Castle 
was originally built by the Irish for the Danes, who 
seemed to have extracted forced labour from the half- 
clad barbarians before Ireland was fully Christianised. 
The story whispered by the country folk declares that 
the mortar used in its construction was made in a great 
measure with human blood and human hair, and that 
therefore it has withstood the ravages of time. Some- 
where about the year 800 the Irish, under the leadership 
of a chieftain named O’Connoll, rose against their 
oppressors, and took possession of the Castle, where 
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O’Connoll established himself and soon became a power- 
ful prince. His descendants inhabited this Castle, whether 
the original building, or a more modern one built of the 
materials and on the site of the old one, history does 
not reveal; and until the advent of the English in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, this stronghold was 
considered impregnable. Amongst the first of the 
English adventurers was a young squire—son of an 
English knight—who hoped to win his spurs at the 
expense of the wild Irish. The expedition he was 
attached to attracted by the rumour of the O’Connoll’s 
riches, besieged the Castle, and in a sortie the defenders 
made, the young squire was taken prisoner. He was 
confined in a little room off one of the staircases, and as all 
the Irish were very busy defending the Castle, the 
only daughter of the house, one Finnueguolla O’Connoll, 
was deputed to push what food they allowed the prisoner, 
through a little hole in the walls of his dungeon. 

The Englishman made the best use of his opportunity, 
and by judiciously tender speeches, he succeeded in 
winning the maiden so completely to his side, that one 
day, with a view of abetting his escape, she procured the 
key of the prison and let him out. As he was running 
down the twisting staircase, he met young O’Connoll, 
the girl’s only brother, coming up, who immediately 
raised a hue and cry. The escaping prisoner turned and 
fled upward, eventually coming out on to the battlements 
of the tower. Seeing that flight any other way was 
impossible, and preferring the risk of sudden death to the 
more lingering one his attempted escape would ensure 
him, were he to be recaptured, he gave a mighty jump 
over the parapet, and managed to find refuge, and not 
death, in the branches of a yew tree growing near the 
walls, reaching his countrymen safely. 

Eventually, his rather treacherous lover betrayed 
the Castle to the English; its inhabitants were all hung 
in a field—called to this day ‘‘ The Hangman’s Field "— 
and the English squire married Finnueguolla, taking her 
name and the lands of her father by right of marriage 
and conquest. 
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Their son, Maurice O’Connoll, was one of the first 
high sheriffs appointed in Ireland, and his tomb, dated 
1601, is still to be seen in the little churchyard near 
Killman. 

The tower had originally five floors or stories; of 
these three exist—the first, a big bricked-up room, under 
the present hall ; then the hall itself; and at the top of 
the tower a large chapel, with a fine east window and 
stone altar. 

Besides the bricked-up room under the hall, are 
dungeons hollowed out of the rock itself, with no 
windows or communication to the outer air, and some of 
which O’Connoll now used as wine cellars. In a corner 
of the chapel is an “oubliette,” where disagreeable 
strangers were invited to walk down two steps on to a 
hinged platform, that let them fall below the level of the 
deepest dungeon, where pointed stakes helped to give 
them a quick journey to the nether world. 

‘““A couple of cartloads of old bones and bone dust 
were cleared out of that,” my host told me, ‘and buried 
with due ceremony in the churchyard by some supersti- 
tious old ancestor of mine. Amongst others who were 
said to have been thrown down there was a priest, the 
brother of a far-back O’Connoll, who offended the 
reigning head of the family by beginning mass here one 
day without him. That particular prince was a beauty— 
one of his little games was getting a hundred and fifty 
mercenaries to help him fight the English, and when the 
enemy were beaten off, to avoid paying his hired friends, 
he treated them all to a poisoned feast in the hall here, 
and killed the whole lot! See these skulls and bits of 
bones? They came out of the wall when we made a 
new window. The idea is, that when this place was 
besieged, the garrison had no way of burying their dead, 
so they cemented the bodies up in the walls. That’s one 
explanation; the other is the penny plain, twopence 
coloured, ‘ walled up’ alive business. You can pay your 
money and take your choice. Here, anyhow, are the 
skulls and bones that came out of the wall; I don’t 
trouble my head how they got zx there.” 
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This rambling description will, I hope, give some idea 
of the environment of this story, and form the outlines of 
a mental picture of the quaint old place, which has been 
inhabited without a break for at least a thousand years. 

As for the legends and stories belonging to it, their 
name is legion—all telling of love, murder, and rapine, as 
such medizval traditions are always wont to run. 

My first evening at Killman passed very quickly and 
pleasantly. Betty and I yarned over old times, and then 
she got out her banjo, and we sang reminiscent nigger 
ditties appropriate to that unmusical instrument, in the 
same dear old discordant style that we had sung them 
years ago. 

‘“Oh! Kenneth, do you remember the night before you 
sailed, when we sang ‘ Love to Nancy ’?” said Betty, idly 
strumming the catchy air she mentioned. 

‘‘{ remember it,” growled Maurice, a smile lurking 
under his moustache. ‘‘ Enough to make any man laugh, 
to see a set of sane people, with eyes like boiled goose- 
berries from crying, and nearly speechless from the 
excessive sentiment of a banjo song! But look here, 
Betty, Kenneth had no sleep last night, so we must pack 
him off early to-night. It’s getting late—half-past eleven. 
There go the dogs!” 

As he spoke, the baying of many dogs, “of high and 
low degree,” broke into a noisy chorus, rising to a 
crescendo of angry fear, and then dying down into a 
pianissimo of canine woe. 

The big deerhound, Oscar, who was lying on a sheep- 
skin rug in the hall, added a long, deep note of misery to 
the general orchestra. 

‘Do those dogs see the moon?” I asked. ‘ What a 
curious noise they make!” 

“There isn’t a moon to-night,” O’Connoll answered. 
‘But the dogs here always do that. It’s one of their 
little ways that won't bear explaining. They mark half- 
past eleven without fail; we can set the clocks by 
them.” 


‘Probably some shadow in the trees at that time,” I 
hazarded. 
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‘So I thought, and we shifted them to the other side 
of the place, but it was just the same over there. No, 
don’t ask Betty about it, or she'll keep you up all night 
telling some cock-and-bull ghost story if you do. Now, 
once more, w7// you go to bed, Betty? Think of that 
poor ‘divil’ of a maid waiting up for you all this time. 
Have a whiskey and soda, Gordon, before turning in?” 

Whilst we were consuming the wine of the country I 
asked O’Connoll if he knew of any ghost story connected 
with the Castle. 

He looked at me curiously, and then laughed. 

‘4 ghost? We've only a couple of dozen or more, 
my dear fellow. But surely you are not the cut of 
Spooky Believer? Don't tell me you take a ‘Julia’ or 
such like familiar about with you!” 

It was my turn to laugh now. My host continued— 

“ve been here all my life, often quite alone, and 
never have I seen what I can’t quite explain to myself 
by natural causes—electricity, ycu know, and all that. 
Of course, there are noises enough, but what old house 
is free from them? It’s only rats in a great measure. 
What I say is, that the only spirits about, arise from the 
too liberal consumption of this spirit,” he tapped the 
tantalus stand. ‘The servants get drinking—we’ve an 
old cook now who'd see you under the table, but her 
omelettes cover a multitude of sins—and then they kick up 
a row themselves, get frightened, swear they see ghosts, 
and clear off in a body next day. If anything makes me 
really mad, it’s the rot people talk about spirits and 
apparitions in this house.” 

‘“What says Betty to all the things? Of course, she is 
much too hard-headed to listen to such folly, isn’t she?” 

‘Of all the women in the world, one would swear that 
of her, and yet—” he pulled angrily at his-pipe and 
enveloped himself in a cloud of smoke-—“ she got some 
idiotic maggot in her brain last year, and has turned ever 
since as nervous as a cat. It’s too bad of her—I did 
think she had some common sense—that was why I 
married her,” this with the sublime disregard of any 
sentimentality common to Benedicts of some years 
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standing. ‘‘ Just now she has been worrying my life out, 
trying to get me to go away for this month—it is in 
November most of these mysterious follies are said to 
appear, because the nights are dark, I expect! Now 
Betty would die sooner than go upstairs or be left alone 
at night. It’s too provoking of her—I wish you'd chaff 
her into common sense again.” 

Betty afraid of ghosts! 

Betty nervous ! 

I did not believe it for a minute! She was certainly 
playing some deep-laid practical joke upon her husband. 
I mutely determined to be wary of turnip-headed bogies 
and booby traps, for Betty occasionally had fits of such 
childish follies. 

We went up the broad oaken staircase in one of the 
wings, and then along the gallery overlooking the hall. 

A funny little doorway in the wall, about the height of 
my shoulders, raised my curiosity; Maurice O’Connoll, 
taking advantage of his six feet and odd inches, pulled 
it open to show me the winding narrow staircase it con- 
cealed. A rush of cold air nearly put our lights out, 
and he hastily pushed the door to, which seemed very 
heavy. 

‘It’s all iron-plated,” he explained. ‘In the Rebellion 
of ’98, the family, and, in fact, all the Protestants of the 
neighbourbood, took refuge in there. However, I won't 
begin telling you the legends; Betty is the best hand. 
I say if she does not know an appropriate story, she 
invents one on the spot.” 

With this parting libel on poor Betty’s veracity, he 
showed me my room, and after seeing I had everything 
I needed, he departed. 

My room was a long narrow one, with a fireplace 
across one corner. The floor was of polished poplar, 
with a couple of rugs on it. To my delight I saw that 
instead of the ordinary heavy-curtained bedstead one 
would picture as appropriate to the house, there was one 
of modern make, with a wire-wove mattress. 

I locked my door as a precautionary measure against 
bogies—or practical joking—and began leisurely to divest 
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myself of my clothes; then I became conscious of some- 
one breathing heavily somewhere in the room. 

“Hullo,” I thought, “here is a hospitable spook 
manifesting at once for the credit of the house.” 

Then O’Connoll’s remarks about the servant and 
whiskey came back.to me. Horrors! If it was the 
bibulous cook! 

The breathing was now snoring, and came unmistak- 
ably from under the bed. 

Seizing the poker I gave a vicious sweep under the 
bed, abjuring the snorer to ‘come out at once.” 

There was a patter of feet, and out crept an obese and 
aged fox terrier of the feminine persuasion, showing her 
few remaining front teeth in an apologetic grin, and 
agitating her minimum of tail with cringing affability, 

As the old lady seemed an amiable specimen of her 
race, and apparently had been recently washed with 
carbolic soap, | determined to allow her to be my guest 
for the night, even if she was self-invited. So I threw 
her my rug, which she proceeded to make into a bed for 
herself in a corner near the fireplace, scratching and 
turning round and round, and finally, with a grunt of 
satisfaction, curling into a ball, watching my toilet opera- 
tions with brazen effrontery, and wagging her tail when- 
ever she caught my eye. 

I placed a box of matches and a candle by my bedside, 
and it was not long before we were both asleep, my last 
recollection being the sound of the dog’s stertorous 
breathing—then a blissful, dreamless unconsciousness 
came over me. 

A cold nose against my cheek, and two long-nailed 
fore-paws vigorously scratching to get zzto my bed, 
awakened me quite suddenly, and I found my friend the 
fox-terrier standing on my chest, trembling most violently, 
and whining in a distressed fashion. 

“You ungrateful little brute,” I said angrily, giving 
her a far from gentle push on to the floor, but in a second 
she was up again, doing her best to get under the bed- 
clothes. 

‘Not if I know it,” and again I sent her flying. The 
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room was quite dark, and as the fire had been pretty 
bright when I went to bed, I guessed I had been sleeping 
some time. 

Thoroughly enraged when the dog jumped up for the 
third time, I threw her roughly down, and this time | 
heard her patter under the bed and creep into the farthest 
corner, where she sat trembling so violently that she 
shook my bed. 

By this time I was thoroughly awake, and fearing I 
had hurt the dog, I put my hand out of bed, snapping 
my fingers to call her and make my amende. 

My hand was suddenly taken into the grasp of another 
hand, a soft, cool hand, at a temperature perceptibly 
below my own flesh. 

To say that I was astonished would but mildly convey 
my feelings! After a few seconds of steady pressure the 
other hand let go, and almost simultaneously I heard a 
heavy sliding fall, like the collapse of a large body at the 
foot of my bed. Then in the absolute stillness of the 
room there sounded a deep human groan, and some half 
articulated words. 

‘Holy Jes—s!” 

The voice—if it could be called a voice—died away 
into another groan; the dog under my bed gave a sharp 
hoarse bark, and scratched and tore at the wainscoting. 
Fully convinced that someone in trouble of some sort had 
got access to my room—by what method I could not 
imagine—I struck a match and lit my candle, springing 
from the bed and crying out, ‘“ Who's there? What 
is it?” 

My eyes blinked for a little at the sudden light, but 
when they were steady I looked to the spot where I had 
heard the groan, but there was no one. | 

The room was absolutely empty, and exactly as I had 
left it on going to bed. Nothing was out of order, 
nothing was moved, and there was nothing I could see 
to account for the noises I had heard. 

To make certain I tried the door. It was still 
locked. I made a tour of inspection round the walls, 
which were painted, not papered, looked under all the 

2 
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furniture, and finally kneeling at the foot of the bed, held 
my candle so as to be able to look underneath. 

In the corner crouched the fox-terrier but there was 
nothing else. The polished boards reflected the light of 
my candle, and perfectly mystified I was getting up, when 
I felt the hand I had been resting on the floor was 
damp. 

I held it close to the light, and saw my finger tips and 
the ball of my thumb were reddened as if with blood, 
and turning back the rug I discovered a dark stain 
extending perhaps for two feet one way, and three or 
four the other. 

Instinctively I looked at the ceiling, but its whitewashed 
surface showed no corresponding mark. Nothing had 
dropped from above. The stain was damp, not wet, and 
yet felt warm as though the fluid, whatever it was, had 
been recently spilt. I examined my finger tips again, 
the marks were very like blood. Bah! I dabbled my 
hand in the water in my basin rather hurriedly, then I 
once more went carefully round the room. 

The shutters were barred, the door was locked, there 
was no cupboard in the wall, and the chimney was still 
hot from the fire. I tapped the walls carefully and could 
find no indication of any hollow place that mzghé¢ possibly 
be a secret door, but as I did so my common sense 
revolted at my own folly—they were so innocent of any 
panellings or dadoes that could conceal an exit. 

If a practical joke had been played upon me, where 
had the delinquent vanished to? 

One hypothesis alone was possible, and that I indig- 
nantly rejected, for I Anew I was wide awake in my sober 
sense and not the victim of delusion or waking nightmare. 

For a minute I contemplated writing the whole thing 
down there and then, but the absurdity of the matter 
flashed across my mind. I looked at-:my watch and found 
it was nearly three o'clock. It was better to warm my 
shivering limbs in bed than chill myself further by writing 
what no one would believe, for after all I had seex nothing, 
and who would credit groans and whispered words 
without one particle of corroborative evidence? The 
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fox-terrier’s “mark” to the important document would 
not enhance its value in the eyes of the Psychical Re- 
search Society or incredulous Mr. Stead. 

So I crept back to my nest, first enticing the little dog 
from her corner, and in a half-acknowledged wish for 
company, even if it was only that of a beast, I took her 
into bed with me. 

I left the candle burning for a short time, then as there 
were no further noises I put it out, and prepared once 
more to woo the drowsy god, and falling asleep was not 
disturbed again. 

When I had finished dressing the next morning I— 
curious to see what was there—turned back the rug at 
the foot of the bed. Sure enough I found the dark stain, 
just as I had seen it in the night, with this difference— 
it was no longer wet, but appeared of long standing. 

We were to shoot some home coverts that day, and 
besides ourselves O’Connoll expected six guns, neigh- 
bours some, and a sprinkling of officers from the nearest 
garrison. Betty too took me on one side and told me 
that her friend of the dimples and dét was coming, and 
that I was to be suve and not let ‘‘dear” Captain Adair 
monopolise the young woman’s attention, but that I was 
to “ go in and win.” 

Miss ‘“‘ Dimples” arrived, also “dear” Captain Adair, a 
tall, dark ruffian who had basely forestalled me by getting 
the pretty little lady in question to drive him out. I 
found this warrior was a universal favourite, O’Connoll 
declaring that he was “one of the few decent soldiers ” he 
knew ; whilst Betty—well, Betty was sickening ! 

Adair and I were told off to a warm corner, where to 
my great joy I wiped his eye over a woodcock. He 
grassed two long-tails that 1 missed in an unaccountable 
manner to be sure, but everyone knows one woodcock 
is of more value than many pheasants. 

We had a capital day’s sport, plenty of walking, and a 
most varied if not very big bag, as there were birds of 
all feathers about. As for the rabbits, the whole place 
walked with them, as one of the keepers said, they were 
indeed a “ fright.” 


2* 
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Betty and the Dimpled Damsel lunched with us, and 
followed the guns in the afternoon. Miss Dimples 
would have none of me, but tripped gaily after the all- 
conquering Captain Adair, so Betty took pity on me. 

“Did you sleep all right, vea/ly, Kenneth, last 
night?” Betty asked me anxiously as we walked along 
together. 

“ Don’t you think it likely ?” I answered, looking hard 
at her. ‘Of course I did, all the same. But if it is 
’ convenient, may I be moved into a room facing west? 
My present quarters face east you know, and I never 
sleep really well that way.” 

I knew as I uttered the words, that the excuse sounded 
thin and forced. It did not deceive Betty for an 
instant. 

‘Then you ad see something,” she said in a low voice 
with a deep sigh. 

“Not a thing,” I answered, cheerfully. 

‘Don’t try to humbug me, Kenneth; I know you so 
well that it is impossible.” 

“*Honest Injun!’ Betty, never one little ghostie on 
a postie did I behold.” I spoke laughingly—the night 
was far off still. ‘“ But, to be strictly truthful, I did 
think I 4eavd a groan or two, and though it probably 
was only my fancy, I would much rather not hear them 
again! By the way, is there any story connected with - 
that room, anything to do with that stain on the floor ?” 

I saw her colour under my watchful eyes. 

‘Maurice said nothing to you about it, then?” 

I shook my head. 

‘Well, people have complained before—in fact, we 
don’t generally put anyone there now. The room is 
called the Muckle or Murder Hole room, and the story 
goes that the stain on the floor is the blood of a man 
stabbed there by his brother. Two O’Connolls quarrelled 
over the ownership of the Castle, and fought, and the 
dying brother cursed the other, praying that no eldest 
son should inherit direct from his father. Maurice suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, you know, and even he had an 
elder brother. I believe the curse has always been 
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fulfilled. The room has been disused for fifty years or 
more when we did it up. The stain has been planed off 
the boards several times, but it always comes again— 
creeps up from below in a few hours ; no one knows how. 
Maurice won't believe in any of these stories, having 
heard them all the days of his life. He declares that one 
person tells another, and then, nervous to begin with, of 
course they imagine a ghost. So, when you were 
coming, he insisted on your being put in there, for he 
said you could not be prejudiced by any nonsense, and 
that we would be able to prove what folly it all was.” 

I do not know that I altogether appreciated 
O’Connoll’s kind experiment at my expense. However, 
I laughed, and told Betty he was quite right, as no better 
man could be chosen to “lay” the ghosts. 

“Tl have you moved to-night,” Betty continued. 
‘Don’t tell me what you saw.” I made a movement of 
protest. ‘Or heard—for Kenneth, don’t laugh at me; 
but though I hate myself for my folly, I am often more 
nervous than I can say.” 


‘You nervous, Betty! You who got that knife away 
from the mad girl, when her nurses were afraid to go 


” 


into the room. You who 

She interrupted me quickly— 

“That's all different; I can’t explain it. The only 
description that at all comes near the feeling is some- 
where in the Bible, where it speaks of one’s heart 
becoming water. I never felt the least fear when I came 
here, though, of course, I heard all kinds of stories, and 
have had all through endless trouble with servants 
leaving at a moment’s notice, frightened into fits. When 
people staying here said they saw things I only laughed, 
and declared it was mere nonsense, and though we've 
always had quite unexplainable noises, such as the 
great chains of the front door being banged up the 
staircase and along the gallery, and endless footsteps, 
and sighing and cries, and rustlings and taps—they ever 
frightened me. Even when sudden lights and tongues 
of flame, and letters of fire on the walls, came many 
times, both of us saw them, for Maurice ad see them, 
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too, though he hates to own it—I was only curious and 
annoyed because I could not explain it satisfactorily to 
myself. But, Kenneth, a year ago—last November—I 
saw ‘It,’ and I have never felt the same about these 
things since, or ever shall again.” 

“November is the heighth of the season in your 
Spooks’ society?” I asked lightly, trying to cheer 
poor, serious Betty. 

“Yes, nearly all the stories are about that month, 
though odd spirits appear all through the year. It’s in 
November that there is said to be the vision of a dead 
troop of soldiers, drilling in the ring.” 

‘What are your stock apparitions ?” 

‘There are so many, I don’t remember them always, 
but I will try and recall what have been seen within the 
last six years, First, of course, there is a Banshee. 
She sits on the terrace, and keens for coming deaths in 
the family. Then there is Earl Desmond’s ghost, who 
howls in a chimney, where he was hiding and got 
smothered. A monk, with tonsure and cowl, walks in at 
one window and out at another, in the priests’ house— 
that is the wing beyond the blue room, where I sleep 
now. He has been seen by three people to my own 
knowledge, not servants ; for, of course, ¢hezy stories are 
endless, and require more than a grain of salt. Thena 
little old man, with green cut-away coat, knee breeches, 
stockings, and bright shoe buckles, holding a leathern 
bag in his hand. Quite a dozen people have seen him. 
Sometimes he is all alone, sometimes a little old woman 
to match him is there, with skinny hands, long black 
mitts, old-fashioned dress, and a big head-dress, so they 
describe her. My mother saw them ; and a third figure, 
an old man, dressed like a priest, with an intensely 
cunning face. She saw all three together several 
times.” 

“Do these ghosts do any harm, or talk to you, or 
anything like that ?” 

“The green old man tries to stop people, but no one 
has been brave enough to interview him yet. Then, in 
the priests’ house, comes a burly man, in rough clothes, 
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like a peasant; he pushes a heavy barrel up the back 
stairs of that wing, near the servants’ bedrooms, and 
when just at the top, the barrel rolls down, bump, bump, 
bump—a fearful noise, and all disappear.” 

I fear I laughed heartily at this inconsequent ghost ; 
but Betty went on, unmoved— 

‘“‘Then there is a woman, with very few clothes, and 
a red cloth over her face; she screams loudly twice, 
and disappears. That is on the same landing as the 
barrel man. These have been seen by numberless 
servants, and——” 

‘““My dearest Betty, do you mean to say you believe 
old wives’ tales, told by the common or garden 
domestic ?” 

‘No, I don't,” said Betty, candidly. ‘I don’t mind 
about these one bit. I tell you, because I am trying to 
give a full catalogue of all who have been said to 
appear in my married life here.” 

‘““Go on, my dear.” 

“Then,” resumes Betty, “there is a tall, dark woman, 
in the historical rustling silk dress. She haunts any 
room where there are children, and sobs at the foot of 
their beds. My last nurse and two or three maids 
have seen her. Her story is that she was a poor soul, 
one of the O’Connolls kidnapped, and that she had an 
infant soon after she was brought into the Castle, which 
O’Connoll threatened to kill if she would not marry 
him, and that when she had yielded to him, he piked 
the child before her eyes, saying she could not look 
after him and the baby at the same time. They found 
her hanging next day, having kiJled herself.” 

‘What nice, cheerful little ways the O’Connolls seem 
to have had.” 

“They were simply robber chieftains, and robbed 
and murdered without compunction,” said Betty. ‘‘ Then 
there is a scene on the gallery, seen once in my day, 
and several times in past generations. Some time in 
back ages there was a beautiful girl, the daughter of 
a squireen, that two of the O’Connoll men were attached 
to. Both tried to abduct her—one successfully. The 
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other, returning angry and disappointed to the Castle, 
found the girl was already within its walls. A violent 
quarrel ensued between the two men, in the middle of 
which the girl escaped from the room in which they all 
three were, and ran, shrieking, along the gallery. ‘ Let 
him who catches her keep her,’ shouted one man, as they 
both started in pursuit. The original abductor caught 
her first, and, with a cry of triumph, lifted her in his 
arms. 

‘““« Keep her then,’ cried the other—but as he spoke he 
ran his dagger twice through her back and killed her. 
The whole scene is re-enacted in the gallery.” 

Betty related this pleasing legend with much spirit. 

“Oh, Betty,” I cried, ‘do say there is a blue light. 
That story is nothing without a blue light.” 

“I don’t know if the light is blue,” she answered 
simply. ‘ But the Keep zs lighted up when this appari- 
tion is seen, for a minute. When the girl is stabbed 
everything disappears. I have seen the Keep lighted up 
myself—once.” 

“How? When? And where?” 

‘Driving home from a day’s hunting at the other end 
of the county—two girls who were staying here and 
myself. We were very late, and it was so dark I had 
to walk the horse up the avenue. When within sight of 
the Castle, I could see the yellow light of the lamps 
shining through the cracks of the shutters in the wing 
and from the hall. Of course, as it always is, the rest of 
the tower was in darkness. Quite suddenly there was a 
brilliant stream of white light from all the windows and 
arrow-slips in the Keep—from the big chapel windows 
and all. I had just time to exclaim ‘Oh! look at the 
light,’ when it went out just as suddenly.” 

‘Someone taking a look round the place with a torch 
or something,” I hazarded. 

‘“No one would venture up the winding stairs to the 
chapel at that hour, I can tell you! Besides, I mow no 
earthly light but electricity could produce the strong glare 
I saw.” 


‘A sudden flash of lightning, probably.” 
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“There was no thunder or sign of any. However, I 
never expect anyone to believe it. I saw it—that is 
enough for me.” 

‘You tried to find out an explanation?” 

“Of course I did,” replied Betty, half crossly. ‘‘ Do 
you think I 4&e having that kind of thing happen in a 
place I am to live in for the rest of my natural life, and 
my children after me? There, Kenneth, I don’t mean 
to snap at you,” she smiled penitently. ‘“ But when 
people talk as if they thought you went out of your way 
to invent the very things that make life a burden, I do get 
annoyed. I ever tell people these stories now, because 
they simply don’t believe one; or if they do, write one 
down a weak-minded, self-deceptive, backboneless idiot.” 

‘“ Betty, you £xow that | 4 

“You are ‘Kenneth,’ and not ‘people.’ But to hark 
back to che ghostly inventory. There is something 
heavy that lies on people’s beds, and snores, and they 
feel the weight of a great body pressing against them, 
but see nothing. No one, to my knowledge, has seen 
this, only heard and felt it. Then there is something 
that very young children and dogs and cats see, but no 
one else. Fortunately, as the children grow out of baby- 
hood they seem to lose the power of seeing this thing— 
my babies have seen it when too young to talk, and were 
sent precious nearly into convulsions. My cats go 
cracked, spit, claw, and run up the curtains, and the dogs 
—oh! it was only a day or two before you came that 
Maurice and I were in the smoking-room with four or 
five dogs, when, without rhyme or reason, they all dashed 
into the hall, barking furiously ; then just as quickly they 
dashed back again, their coats bristling, their tails tucked 
between their legs, the picture of fright—old Oscar as 
bad as any of them. Maurice ran out, but could see 
nothing uncanny; but no amount of driving or coaxing 
would bring them out again—they crawled under chairs 
and sofas, shivering.” 

‘Could your husband make it out?” 

“Nota bit. But that often happens. Those are all 
the ghosts I can remember in the house—except It. But 
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outside they swarm, and I am not surprised, for the 
whole neighbourhood was a veritable Armageddon. We 
cannot plough anywhere near without turning up skulls 
galore.” 

‘“Why don’t you let the place to the Psychical Re- 
search people?” I suggested. ‘“ With such a delightful 
assortment of ghosts ‘on tap,’ they would be charmed to 
take it.” 

“I only wish Maurice would,” said Betty. “or let 
someone come here and investigate. But like all Irish- 
men he adores every stone and blade of grass that belongs 
to him, and he won’t hear of the place being uncanny 
in any way. Once a friend wanted to send a parson 
with book, bell, and candle, to ‘lay’ a ghost she saw, 
and Maurice was furious ; and when I suggested inviting 
a man I know who is very clever at probing into those 
kind of things he would not hear of it! He gets so 
angry with the country folk when they refuse to come 
here after nightfall, and when they say the place is ‘ dark,’ 
meaning bad. As for me he, thinks I am rapidly 
becoming fit for the nearest lunatic asylum, because I am 
in such deadly terror of ever seeing ‘ It’ again.” 

‘““Would-you mind telling me what you saw yourself, 
Betty?) O’Connoll told me you had had a fright.” 

‘“T’ll tell you if you like, Kenneth, but of course you 
will find some plausible—and utterly impossible— 
‘natural’ explanation for it. Maurice says vaguely ‘it 
was after dinner,’ which is extra rude for I am, and 
always have been, strictly blue ribbon. Still, here are 
the facts. 

I had a party for shooting here last November, 
amongst others my sister Grace and one of my brothers— 
Ted you know. Well, we had tramped with the men all 
day, so we turned up to bed early. I went the round 
of the girls’ rooms, then got into my dressing-gown and 
had my hair brushed, after that I sent my maid off to 
bed. Maurice and I were the only inhabitants of the 
red wing, next the room you slept in last night—no one 
else that side of the tower. I heard a noise in the hall, 
so went out on to the landing and along the gallery and 
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looked over. There I saw Maurice putting out the 
lamps himself. He hada lighted candle in his hand, and 
was evidently just coming up to bed. 

‘‘Maurice,” I called to him, “will you bring me the 
last Review of Reviews out of the drawing-room please ? 
I want to read an article in it.” 

«All right,’ he called back, ‘1 am just coming up to 
bed.’ 

‘He left one lamp burning, and went through into the 
drawing-room, whilst I, leaning my elbows on the corner 
of the gallery balustrade, waited for Maurice to re-appear. 
I recollect | was wondering what kind of sport I should 
have the next day when I was going to hunt with the 
Killgoran hounds. 

‘Suddenly, two hands were laid on my shoulders. I 
turned round sharply, and saw, as clearly as I see you 
now—a grey ‘ Thing,’ standing a couple of feet from me, 
with its bent arms raised, as if it were cursing me. I 
can’t describe in words how utterly awful the ‘Thing’ 
was, its very undefinableness rendering the horrible 
shadow more gruesome. Human in shape, a little 
shorter than I am, I could just make out the shade of 
great eyes and sharp features—but the whole figure, 
head, face, hands, and all, was grey—unclean, blueish 
grey, something of the colour and appearance of common 
cotton wool. But, oh! so sinister, repulsive, and 
devilish. 

‘My tongue stuck to the roof of my mouth, and I felt 
every hair on my head separate and move—then the 
spell was broken. 

‘I wheeled round—fortunately outwards—on to the 
open gallery, and with something—not myself—in my 
throat that shrieked continuously, | tore along the passage, 
down the stairs, through the corridor into the priests’ 
house, where my sister was sleeping. Once in her room 
I nearly fainted ; but, pulling myself together, I managed 
to make my husband and brother—who, hearing the 
shrieks, had flown to the rescue—understand that there 
was a ‘Thing’ in the gallery, which had frightened 
me. They ran up together, and searched carefully ; 
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but, though they hunted up and down, they saw noth- 
ing. 

Testy paused, and pressed her hand to her heart for a 
minute ; then resumed— 

“I soon got all right, though my teeth would not stop 
chattering for half-an-hour, and I told them quietly what 
I had seen. Maurice was dreadfully frightened at the 
time—now he declares I was hysterical, and that a cat 
jumped on my back!” 

Betty had grown quite white as she related her adven- 
ture, but managed a smile at the word “hysterical.” 

“It must have been a trick, Betty !” 

“Who could have played it on me, or who would be 
in that part of the house? I grant you it is posszdb/e 
some unknown enemy conceived the excellent plan of 
trying to frighten my few remaining wits away, but it’s 
not very probable—and I who saw ‘ It’—oh! but what’s 
the good of talking—I should like to explain it to my 
own satisfaction ; but I can’t. One thing I know, if ever 
I meet ‘It’ again I shall go stark, staring mad that 
minute. So, as I have no ambitions for Bedlam, I take 
every precaution to prevent such a fate overtaking me. 
I have forsaken that wing of the house, leaving those 
rooms for strong-minded people like you. Also, I make 
my maid sit in my room now until Maurice goes to his 
dressing-room. There Kenneth, I have told you, and 
doubtless you think me an infinite fool—but, oh! 
Kenneth, if you had only seen ‘It’!” 

“ Be assured, Betty, if I do, I will put a-240 revolver 
bullet into the cotton wool, and make the funny jokers 
inside sorry for themselves—that’s all!” 

Our talk drifted into other channels, and by the time 
the gathering twilight sent us indoors to tea and hot 
cakes, I was no longer thinking of the galaxy of ghosts 
that Betty had trotted out for my benefit. 

Betty and the ‘‘ Admirable ” Captain Adair sat after tea 
on the fender stool in front of the cheerful turf fire gossip- 
ing lazily, so Miss Dimples had perforce in default of 
better game, to pay a little attention to me, and by the 
time the dressing gong sounded we were discussing 
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mutual affinities, having reached this interesting con- 
versational point by the chromatic scale of dancing, hunt- 
ing, shooting, plays, books, religious beliefs (Miss Dimples 
would have been an aggressive Agnostic had she known 
how), first impressions, telepathy and palmistry (Miss 
Dimples told my fortune, making an amusing record 
founded upon the romances of a well-known military 
novel writer) thence to affinities; we agreed that the 
topic was not properly threshed out and should “ be con- 
tinued in our next.” 

I had been shifted I found on going up to dress, into 
a room next the Murder Hole chamber and thought my 
new, bright, big quarters a distinct improvement. The 
floor was carpeted, and looked respectable and com- 
fortable, and not suggestive of blood stains and murders. 
I looked forward to a real sound sleep that night. 

We spent a merry evening, Captain Adair, who was 
staying the night, sang us comic songs until we ached 
with laughter, and Miss ‘“ Dimples,” smiling and fasci- 
nating, completed my subjection. Alas! I am not the 
owner, or ever likely to be, of those Dimples and that 
a6. 

We went out in a body tocatch the half-past eleven ghost 
and to time the dogs. When we first neared the kennels 
there was a great deal of pleased sniffing and whining 
from the dogs, but, to the second correct, the wild howl- 
ing began. 

None of us could see what started the chorus, so that 
mystery remained unsolved, though we each tried our 
best to find plausible theories. After more songs, came 
whiskey—-when the ladies had gone to bed—shouting 
nigger choruses is apt to make one thirsty. Then we 
turned upstairs to our respective’rooms, my little friend 
the fox terrier, whose name I found to be ‘ Nell,’ accom- 
panying me again. 

Tired out with the long tramp and sleepy from the extra 
glass of whiskey those thirsty songs were answerable 
for, I knew nothing from the time my head was on the 
pillow until the servant brought my bath water next 
morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Miss “ Dimptes” was a laggard at breakfast. Betty 
was just going in search of her, when the door opened 
and she came in. Her pretty rosy cheeks had lost their 
colour, and she looked quite pale and tired—as if she had 
not slept. 

‘What have you been doing?” O’Connoll asked, with 
much severity. ‘ Reading a trashy modern novel in 
bed, eh, young lady? Or, like that sensible wife ofmine, 
interviewing a ghost ?” 

No one could accuse Miss “‘ Dimples” of being pale 
now—she flushed painfully, a vivid scarlet. 

Betty looked at her with troubled eyes, and O’Connoll 
seeing the effect of his jesting words frowned wrath- 
fully. 1 threw myself into the breach, talking fast and 
loud to my host as to the day’s prospects. 

When O’Connoll, taking Adair with him, had departed 
after breakfast to consult with his steward—an ubiquitous 
treasure, whose duties ranged between buying the babies’ 
boots and arranging the various shoots, Miss ‘‘ Dimples” 
with many more blushes, broke the sad fact to her 
hostess that she was recalled home. 

I was sorry for the poor child, for she was in an agony, 
between inventing a specious lie and not seeming in 
unseemly haste to quit her friend’s roof. 

‘‘T am so sorry to go, dear Madam O’Connoll,” she 
said, with tell-tale flaming cheeks, “but I got a letter 
from mother this morning, saying she is not very well, 
and that she wants me to come home.” 

Betty did not believe this story, nor did I; but as a 
very strong motive was evidently behind the girl’s many 
excuses, I resolved to try and extract the truth. 

It was arranged that Miss ‘“‘ Dimples” should depart 
after lunch, and Betty, jingling a huge bunch of keys in 
a workmanlike fashion, started ‘ housekeeping,” telling 
her friend to amuse me for half-an-hour. 

“You've been telling terrible tarra-diddles, Miss 
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“Dimples,” I said, reprovingly, when we were alone, 
shaking a reproachful finger at the fair sinner. ‘“ You 
never had any letter this morning, but a very obvious bill 
forwarded on to you. I particularly noticed the blue 
envelope lying in solitary grandeur on your plate.” 

“If you did notice, you shouldn't have, and you are 
horribly rude to tell me to my face I tell stories. Those 
are Indian manners I presume; now dear Captain 
Adair | 

Miss ‘‘ Dimples” pouted in a provokingly charming 
manner at me. 

‘Weare not talking of Captain Adair—da——TI should 
say, bless him!” I interrupted austerely, ‘but are dis- 
cussing the infamous conduct ofa little lady, who, having 
told several very inartistic fibs within the last five 
minutes—by the clock—now refuses to confess and re- 
ceive absolution.” 

“Certainly I refuse, with swch a Father Confessor!” 

“You will not find a more sympathetic in all Ireland, 
including its garrison towns!” 

An alarming glare from two heavily curtained eyes 
made me hasten to add: 

“See, I am quite in the right attitude.” I sank on 
my knees with my hands clasped. ‘“ Now Fair Ladye, 
in your mercy tell your devoted knight what wicked 
monster disturbed your rest, that I may rend it from 
limb to limb!” 

‘‘T wish you could,” she answered with a frightened 
glance round. Then in more natural tones, “Do get 
up ; don’t be so silly. What would The O’Connoll think, 
if he came in? Don’t be so silly!” 

‘People might imagine I was laying my heart at your 
feet. Shall I?” 

‘My shooting boots might hurt that: valuable article." 
She placed en evidence an absurd travesty of'a‘‘ broad 
soled” boot. I could have held the two on one hand. 
‘There, the lace is untied, as you are in a convenient 
position, will you tie it for me please, Captain Gordon ?” 

“If I tie it so that it won’t come > undone again all day, 
will you tell me?” 
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The “shooting boot” was in my possession, so I was 
not adverse to parleying with the enemy. 

“Will I tell you what?” 

‘“ All about everything!” 

‘“What do you mean? You make me shudder with 
your sweeping questions. Good gracious, no!” 

‘Then I shall unlace your boot.” 

I began to carry out my threat. 

“You are horrid! Do it up again at once, and when 
it's guzte done, I mzght begin to think of telling you 
something.” 

Philandering over a minute shooting boot is very 
pleasant, but it was not business in this case, so with a 
smothered sigh I repaired the damage, and released the 
hostage, which disappeared to join its fellow under the 
leather-bound checkboard skirt Miss ‘‘ Dimples” wore as 
appropriate to sport. 

“Now sit down—no, not here—over in that chair. 


Well, first you must swear by—-by your spurs, not to tell 
The O’Connoll.” 


“] swear it.” 

“Or ever in a horrid club smoking-room.” 

‘“‘] never enter such places ; my mamma does not like 
me to.” 

‘Or ever to tell Madam O’Connoll.” 

‘“ Mayn’t Betty know?” 

“Certainly not. It’s bad enough my having to be as 
rude as | am in flying off like this, without my adding in- 
sult to injury by telling some stupid story about the house.” 

‘‘So be it; I won't tell Betty then.” 

‘‘] went up to bed, you know; you gave me my candle- 
stick—by the way, I believe you made my fingers black 
and blue.” She examined critically her plump little digits. 
Miss ‘‘ Dimples” runs to entrancing hollows even in her 
hands. ‘No, stay where you are—you need not look at 
it, thank you. Only be more careful next time you hand 
a person a candlestick. Well, we talked a little and 
brushed our hair, and drank some tea . 

“Do you women drink tea .at that hour? What 
horrible depravity !” 
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“You men drink whiskey, which is worse. Now if 
you interrupt me once again, I shall stop altogether, so - 
there! Well, I went to bed, as I said before; my room 
is called the Clock Room, and it is in the Priest’s 
House. I locked my door quite securely, but I could 
not sleep for ages, not a wink, though I was dreadfully 
tired from that awful tramp and my poor feet—” here 
the ‘number two” shooting boots peeped out patheti- 
cally, to emphasise her remarks—‘“simply ached. I 
heard all you men go to bed, a nice noise you made; 
then I heard the servants go past, making those elabo- 
rate efforts to walk softly, that result in twice the noise 
of ordinary footsteps. Then I tried counting, but that 
woke me up all the more. At last I composed two 
new frocks, and the mental effort dz@ make me drowsy, 
so that when I tried to recollect Dr. Monaghan’s last 
Sunday’s sermon, I was off in a few seconds.” 

‘But Miss ‘ Dimples,’ with your religious convictions, 
do you go to church?” 

“Of course I do. One must give what Protestant 
tenants one has, a good example! Besides, I play the 
organ, and it’s such fun composing the Voluntaries. 
You can’t think what a beauty ‘ Something to play with’ 
makes!” She laughed, merrily. ‘“ Now don’t interrupt 
any more or I truly will stop. Just as I was dosing off 
great heavy footsteps coming up the stairs woke me up 
again, heavy steps like a big labourer with clod-hopping 
boots would make. I listened, thinking I was safe as 
my door was locked, wondering who it could be. The 
footsteps came along the corridor and stopped at my 
door for a second, and then came on right into my room, 
as if no door was there at all! I can swear the door 
never opened, but the footsteps came right on through 
—it sounds very mad I know, but it’s truly true, Captain 
Gordon. The footsteps went about the room for several 
minutes, and I nearly dazed of fright. I kept my eyes 
tight closed, afraid I might see something and expire, or 
worse still, my hair turn white in a single night! How- 
ever, at last I could not bear the horrible idea of this 
thing walking about unhindered, and I got strength to 


3 
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open first one eye a teeny, weeny bit, and then both. It 
was quite light in the room, as the turf of my fire had 
fallen in and was burning brightly. Well, I looked about, 
but could see nothing, yet all the time the heavy footstep 
went on, across the room to the wardrobe and back to 
the fireplace—the very boards creaking under the weight 
of—nothing that I could see! At last to my horror the 
footsteps came over to the foot of my bed, and the ghost 
—Yes, it must have been a ghost, I am positively 
certain—sat down plump on the edge of the bed, almost 
on to my toes. It is a great big heavy ghost, too, for it 
made all the springs rattle. Fortunately, the bed in that 
room is very broad—one of those great spreading hos- 
pitable beds, you know, and I was lying away from the 
ghost, with only my feet over to its side; so gradually 
drawing my toes up—Heaven knows how I had courage 
to!—I crept softly out on the other side, and along the 
floor on my hands and knees into the corner behind my 
bath. The big felt mat the maid spreads for me to 
stand on, was folded up there, and | wrapped myself up 
in it. There I sat all night shivering with cold and 
fright, whilst that horrible great big pig of a ghost lay on 
my bed and snored and snorted most comfortably. You 
may laugh, Captain Gordon—I only hope it will go to 
you to-night—I did not feel in the least like laughing, I 
can assure you. When the morning came and it grew 
light enough to see, I looked over to the bed, fully 
expecting to see some hideous monster lying there ; yet 
there wasn’t a thing. My door was locked just as I had 
locked it; but on the second pillow—the one I had not 
used at all—was the impression of a heavy head, and all 
along the eider down quilt there was the mark where the 
huge long ghost had lain. I would not sleep another 
hour in this house—no, not fora million pounds. It’s not 
at all kind of you to laugh at me, Captain Gordon, for I 
am quite in earnest, and really and truly I was utterly 
unnerved and never so frightened before in all my 
life.” — 

I did my best to comfort the poor little girl, who 
evidently enough had really imagined an exceedingly 
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alarming experience, which, whether bred in her own 
nerves, or caused by some spiteful sprite, had succeeded 
in making her pass a very miserable night. 

She was quite shaken, and had only just escaped a 
bad cold, as the result of her night out of bed, and was 
not at all fit for the fourteen Irish miles she must drive 
before she got to her own home; but in vain did I 
urge her to delay her going until the next day. She 
was stubbornness itself, and as the very suggestion of 
spending another night in Killman seemed to give her 
pain, I refrained from further pressing, and led our 
conversation into lighter, less nightmarish channels. 

O’Connoll and Adair joined us after a bit, and then 
Betty, with a cloth cap over her eyes, and a light 
28-bore in her hands. 

“Tm one of the guns to-day,” she announced airily. 

‘No, you don’t, Betty,” replied her husband. “I’m 
not going to have murder committed on my land, if I 
can help it. Put that popgun away, if you are coming 
with us. If you must shoot to-day, you may go by 
yourself ; not with the rest of us, if I know it.” 

‘“Oh! Maurice i 

‘It’s no good, my dear. Didn't you take the toe off 
my boots a few weeks ago, shooting rabbits out of the 
oats 2?” 

‘The shot did not go within a yard of your boots, you 
old story-teller.” 

‘Quite near enough to ruin my nerve for the rest 
of the day, anyhow. Here, put up that gun, like a 
good girl, and help beat to-day. Betty always thinks 
if she taps an occasional tree, she is doing wonders. 
You'd shoot a beater for a moral certainty, and times 
are too bad now for me to be able to afford you ‘big 
game.’” 

“I’ve been out dozens of times,” said Betty, with an 
injured air, “‘and wiped your eye before now.” 

‘] daresay,” said her husband, drily. ‘I’ve had 
many marvellous escapes, I will own. But since the 
corn-cutting—no, thank you. Once bitten, twice shy.” 

“Very well,” said Betty, resigning her gun. “I will 
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beat to-day ; but to-morrow, Kenneth, you and I will 
go out together alone, and you'll see what sport we 
will have.” 

“If women must shoot,” remarked O'Connoll, dic- 
tatorially, ‘‘and now-a-days they are not happy unless 
they do everything we do—and lots of things we’d be 
ashamed to do—then let them make up their own parties, 
and shoot each other. There are plenty of superfluous 
women about.” 

Miss ‘*‘ Dimples” rose immediately to his insulting 
bait. 

“You men are just jealous,” she declared. ‘“ You 
know, O’Connoll, your wife is a capital shot! Of course, 
we women do everything better than you men; and in 
shooting we score, because we haven't sat up half the 
night making ozr hands shaky with whiskey !” 

‘What about tea ” I began, but a fiery glance 
quelled me, 

‘I’ve known some pretty shots amongst ladies,” said 
the diplomatic Captain Adair. 

“My sister is a first-class shot,” Betty remarked, 
“much better than I am. How we laughed at her this 
summer, though. We _ used to go out with a little 
repeating rifle, stalking rabbits, and at first she would 
start out with a silk-lined skirt and frou-frouey petticoats, 
that the rabbits could hear rustling a mile off. But plenty 
of women shoot now—and well, too. There’s Lady 
Garry Owen, who is a champion at woodcock, and Lady 
East Riding knocks down all before her. And do you 
remember the American widow at the Chenistown shoot 
last year, Maurice? She showed you men the way.” 

“With a huge cigar for ever in her mouth, and the 
tightest of tight rationals on. | can just picture you doing 
it, Betty.” O’Connoll laughed at the recollection of the 
Transatlantic dame. ‘Well, come along, here are the 
others—we must hurry up.” 

The morning’s sport was as varied and excellent as 
the shooting of the day before. The pheasants were all 
wild birds—we only shot the cocks—and were mighty 
strong on the wing, as different from the turned-out 


. 
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barn-door fowl as possible. We walked over the most 
different land—bog, covert, marsh, and heather succeeding 
each other in pleasant variety. 

Besides long-tails, we massacred a few partridge, 
plenty of snipe, a mallard, a brace or two of grouse, 
golden plover, and many woodcock; also the usual 
plethora of bunnies. Hares we saw, but O’Connoll 
preserves them strictly for a sporting pack of harriers, 
who hunt in the neighbourhood. Betty promised me a 
day with them, and also with the nearest foxhounds—two 
of the quarry of the latter pack breaking out of one covert, 
and stealing, grinning, away, not much discomposed by 
the wild view hallo that followed them, 

After lunch, came a tender parting with Miss 
‘‘Dimples.” She was kind enough to express a hope 
we might meet again,and murmured comforting assurances 
that she would keep me some dances at a ball, coming off 
within the next ten days. 

I never knew if Miss ‘“ Dimples’ 


’ 


did keep those 


dances forme! Anyhow, I fear that lucky beggar, Adair, 


got the benefit of them; for events crowded, and sent 
me back across the silver streak, long before the ball 
came off. 

Adair left Killman after dinner that night. 

He came into my room, when I was changing my 
shooting things, and began to chat. 

‘“What a rummy old place this is,” he volunteered. 
“You never were here before, were you? There are no 
end of stories going round about ghosts, you know. 
Not that I believe in such yarns, do you?” 

“You never found a moderately old piace people did 
not say was haunted; and as Killman is immoderately 
old, of course they are bound to call it so,” I answered, 
sententiously. 

‘Yes ; but sometimes you do hear most unexplainable 
rows here. Why, only last night, I’d have sworn some 
one was singing in a big cupboard there is in the room I 
was given.” 

‘‘ Tricks, I should say.” 

‘“‘T don’t know how it was done, all the same, as I 
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searched the beastly place out several times; but no 
sooner did I get to bed again, than the infernal music 
began again.” 

“It’s to be hoped your visitor had a pleasing voice,” I 
laughed, at his injured tone. 

“The song, if I could call it a song, was wordless—all 
a jumble of vowels, sung on a succession of minor notes, 
always ending in a particularly piercing tone that gave 
me a pain behind my eyes, and made me want to sit up 
and howl like a dog. I feel sure those poor brutes last 
night heard the same thing when they yelped. Oh! of 
course it’s all rot. I daresay I dreamt it; but I thought 
I'd ask you if you had dreamt it, too. One doesn’t like 
to ask O’Connoll about the matter, for, though he is the 
best of good chaps, yet he’s a bit touchy on that point. 
I remember once he was very near knocking my head 
off, because I hinted at something being wrong in another 
room I was then in.” 

I assured Adair I had not had “the mysterious 
minstrels” in my room, and asked for particulars of his 
other experiences. 

“Mind you,” he began, “I don’t believe in ghosts, not 
for a second; yet it is funny, I must own. What hap- 
pened before? Oh! nothing much; only every time I 
got into bed I was rolled out again. Mind you, I saw 
nothing, though I looked pretty smartly, I can tell you— 
with a candle in one hand and a revolver in the other— 
only, as I told you, no sooner did I lie down again than 
the mattress humped itself up and threw me.” 

‘A bucking mattress is a new and added terror to the 
history of ghostology.” 

‘“‘T pulled the bally old bed to bits, and at last yanked 
it all out on to the floor, where I slept ina heap. The 
man who called me thought me quite mad, or very drunk. 
However, I told him I could not sleep any other way, 
and cleared that day. O’Connoll would not believe a 
word of the matter—of course, he did not tell me so in 
so many words—but he laughed, and patted me on the 
back, and advised me to have four, instead of three, 
fingers of whiskey next time, and then I would sleep 
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better. Madam O’Connoll laughed, too; but promised 
she would never put me in that room again, and never 
has. Of course, all the talk of spirits is folly ; but this is 
a very rummy place, there’s no doubt about that !” 

With this he left me, and when he had gone I regretted 
that I had not asked him if, by any chance, it was in the 
room I was now in he had been so rudely disturbed ; but 
my mattress, as I punched it, seemed incapable of any 
such Buffalo Bill tricks. 

When Adair had departed, after dinner, we talked 
shooting. I told shikari tales, and romanced over the 
tigers I had nobbled, giving the full account, from start 
to finish, of the exciting sport I had had with the late 
owners of two fine pelts I was giving to Betty. 

Half-past eleven came and went, heralded as before 
by the dogs ; but in going over the stories of past hunts 
and big shoots, we took no heed of time. It was past 
twelve when Betty left us, and nearly one o'clock before 
we thought of turning in. 

O’Connoll rang up a servant, and asked him if the 
house was shut up, and the household gone to bed. 

‘They have, O’Connoll,” said the man. 

“Then you can go, too—I will put out the hall lamps,” 
answered his master. ‘‘ Now, Gordon, we'll have one 
more drink, and then go to bed.” 

We walked into the hall, and O’Connoll showed me 
the old-fashioned locks and heavy chains that barred the 
doors ; I mentally wondering how these chains could be 
taken from their staples, and dragged and rattled upstairs 
in the way Betty had described. Then he put out the 
lamps, and with “ Nell,” the fox-terrier, at my heels, and 
a favourite cat of his following him, we walked upstairs. 

He saw me into my room, gave my fire a poke and 
made it up, then wishing me good-night, walked across 
the gallery to his dressing-room, and I heard him open 
and shut the door. 

Left for the night, my first action, as it always is, was 
to lock my door. Then | put a candle and matches 
near my bed, and prepared to make my little friend 
“Nell” a comfortable corner. 
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The dog and I had grown allies. Betty said she 
was quite jealous, for Nell was a faithful old lady, 
who did not generally admit new loves into her doggie 
heart. 

“It’s one of Betty’s tests with new _ people,” 
O’Connoll told me. ‘If Nell does not growl at them, 
they are all right; if she does, nothing will persuade 
Betty that they are not burglars in disguise, and she will 
have nothing to say to them.” 

I threw my rug down again to-night for Nell, who sat 
in front of the genial blaze, and turned her damp nose up 
to me in the trustful way that dogs have. 

Wheeling a low roomy armchair into a good position 
for the light of the lamp to fall on my paper, I got my 
writing book, and, with my legs each side of the fire- 
place, began to write some letters, which it was absolutely 
necessary should leave by the next day’s mail. Up to 
the present I had really had no time for writing, but now 
it was business and had to be done. 

My first letter was to a firm of naturalists, who were 
setting up some Markhor heads and Big Horns for me, 
telling them to send two good specimens, and a couple of 
tiger skins on to Killman; next I wrote to my gun- 
makers about an express rifle I was in treaty for. 

Pausing only to light my pipe—I can never get my 
ideas to run straight without the aid of my old briar—I 
began a long and rather intricate letter to my lawyer, 
about a monetary matter that had been giving me a great 
deal of bother lately. 

Stooping to replenish the fire—the one drawback to 
these delightful turf fires is the constant need there is of 
putting on fresh sods—I looked down to see where the 
dog was, for I missed her from my feet. 

Nell had disappeared. 

I whistled softly and snapped my fingers. A faint tip, 
tip, tip, tip of a wagging tail told me her whereabouts. 
The fox-terrier had hidden under an old secretaire in the 
corner, and had no intention of coming out though I 
called her repeatedly. 

‘Don’t be such a little fool,” I said crossly, kneeling 
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down and pulling her out by the scruff of her neck. 
“You are not going to begin fresh pranks, I trust.” 

Nell’s big brown humid eyes looked wistfully into 
mine, but the moment I relaxed my hold, she attempted 
to creep back under the secretaire again. However, | 
prevented her and carried her to the bed I had made for 
her by the fire. 

Then I was just settling down to my writing again, 
when a scratching at the door caught my attention. 

I looked up to listen—my eyes falling on the terrier. 

She was sitting bolt upright on the rug, every hair of 
her coat bristling roughly, her lips drawn up, showing 
her old brown teeth, her ears laid back flat to her skull, 
her eyes fixed on the door, trembling with the same pain- 
ful rigors of the night she had first been my companion. 

The noise at the door continued—at first I fancied 
some cat or dog was trying to get in, but then I noticed 
that the scratches kept up a kind of time—one, two; one, 
two, three ; one, two; one, two, three. 

I set my teeth. The unknown exponent of the art of 
practical joking at Killman had chosen the wrong time 
for a display of his pranks. 

He was safer when he kept to the darkness of mid- 
night, for when suddenly awakened out of sound sleep in 
a black Egyptian gloom, one is not so formidable a foe as 
when with a lamp lighted, candles burning, and fire 
blazing, one catches up a revolver that has often proved 
its accuracy and goes forth to inflict condign punishment 
on the villain or fool attempting to frighten one. Besides, 
I was really enraged at the dastardly way poor Betty had 
been tricked, and resolved that if ‘‘ He,” ‘‘ She,” or “ It,” 
who were guilty of these disturbances should show, they 
would regret the hour that they tempted their fate. 

My revolver was soon taken from the holster case, in 
which I carry it about. I assured myself that it was 
loaded, then walking across the room and unlocking the 
door, | flung it wide open. 

There was no one outside. 

The landing and corridor were empty, and beyond, 
through the half-open door that divided the wing from 
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the tower, I could only see the blackness of the unlit 
gallery. As I listened, my straining ears seemed to catch 
the sound of a soft thud, then a rustle, then another soft 
thud going along the gallery ; but as I could not see, I 
turned quickly into my room, and catching up the candle 
from the table at the side of the bed, walked out on to 
the landing, and through the door into the gallery, hold- 
ing the candle overhead, and striving to pierce the dark 
depths below and around me. 

All was still now ; only my own breathing broke the 
silence. I sniffed the air—faugh! a subtle, unknown, and 
horribly vile smell, filled my nostrils, and sent me back 
quite sickened to my room. There was no more to be 
done, so I shut and locked my door, and turned with a 
sigh to my bothering letters. 

Nell welcomed my reappearance with rapture and 
every demonstration of delight, She jumped on to my 
knees, and tried to cover my face with her frenzied kisses. 
I felt that she was still trembling violently, so I soothed 
and petted her for a few minutes, before putting her back 
into her bed. 

I had scarcely taken up my pen again, when a noise 
came from the far end of the gallery—thuds and brush- 
ings. It advanced right up to my door, and whatever 
caused the noise fell or threw itself one or twice heavily 
against my door, making the whole framework shake ; 
then the scraping began again—one, two; slow and 
long scratches right down the panel. One, two, three ; 
shortly and quickly succeeding each other ; then a rustling 
or brushing noise against the door, followed by another 
thud and more scratching. 

I sprang up, sending my papers flying in all directions, 
rushing to the door, unlocking it and tearing it open. 
The same sickening smell struck my nostrils; the mat 
that lay across the threshold was half turned back ; but 
beyond this there was no more to be seen this time than 
before. 

But most unmistakably I heard the rustling, brushing, 
soft dumping noise at the end of the gallery! 

Should I walk across and rouse O’Connoll ? 
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That entailed waking Betty, and her being left alone 
whilst I carried off her husband to help in the hunt for 
this mysterious night bird, who was disturbing me. 1 
was the only occupant I knew of the red wing, the 
O’Connoll’s alone in the blue wing, and in the Priests’ 
House were the babies and servants. 

Should I cross the gallery, I debated, go through the 
blue corridor, down the stairs and into the Priests’ House, 
in search of the butler ? 

I had no kind of idea which was his room, and my 
endeavours to discover him might land me in nurseries 
with terrified shrieking babies and irate nurses, or in the 
women servants’ quarters, where indignant and hysterical 
maids would call down vengeance on my devoted head. 

Even should I succeed in finding the man’s room, what 
should I ask his aid for—a burglar hunt ? 

But burglars do not scratch with their finger nails on 
people’s doors. 

A ghost hunt? 

Then I should probably frighten all Betty’s domestics 
into departing next day, besides laying up endless ridi- 
cule for myself when nothing came of it. How did I 
know that Oscar, the deer-hound, had not been taught 
the clever trick of scratching and bumping in correct 
time ? 

There was nothing for it but to go back and await 
further developments. 

I shut the door, but did not lock it, put my papers 
away, all idea of further writing being out of the question, 
placed the lamp on a chest of drawers exactly opposite 
the door, lighted every candle in the room, and revolver 
in hand, stood by the door ready to wrench it wide open 
before the practical joker could have time to depart. 

The first intimation of the return of my visitant, was, 
as usual from “ Nell,” the fox-terrier. Again, her coat 
bristled and her limbs stiffened, the same visible tremor 
shook her whole body, and her eyes once more fixed 
themselves agonised on the door. 

In a little, I too heard the bump, bump, bump, along 
the gallery, the rustling and brushing, the thump against 
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the door, a sniff under it, and a long scratch, as if with a 
sharp finger-nail, down the paint. 

Breathless with excitement, I flung back the door. 

In a moment I knew what Betty had meant when she 
said her hair ‘“‘ moved.” For my flesh all over my body 
and scalp crept, and every hair on my head stood straight 
on end. 

People will scoff at the idea of a grown man, in full 
possession of his physical and mental faculties, admitting 
without reserve that he was utterly, undeniably terror- 
stricken, as I was, and absolutely paralysed with fright ; 
my hand holding the revolver dropped limply to my side 
as in the full glare of the lamp I saw the Creature that 
squatted in the doorway. 

No one who has not experienced the sensation can in 
the smallest measure understand the absolute weakness 
that came over me, the seeming cessation of the pulses 
of life, the grip in heart and brain, the deadly numbness 
that rendered me incapable of thought, word or action, 
when I first saw that awful beast. 

I heard a sharp yelp from the terrier just after the 
door swung back, but after that there was no further 
sound or movement from the dog, and the Creature on 
the mat and I faced each other in absolute silence. The 
lamp burnt brightly, the fire fizzed and puffed, and my fas- 
cinated eyes took in every detail, every gruesome feature, 
of the indescribable Horror that sqatted at my door. 

The Thing was about the size of a sheep, thin, gaunt 
and shadowy in parts. It’s face was human, or to be 
more accurate, inhuman, in its vileness, with large, pro- 
jecting, opaque yellow eyes, loose slobbery lips, and a 
thick saliva dripping jaw, sloping back suddenly into its 
neck ; nose it had none, only spreading, cancerous holes, 
the whole face being one uniform tint of grey, as was 
the dark coarse hair that covered its head, neck and 
body. Its fore arms were thickly coated with the same 
hair, so were its paws, large, loose, and hand-shaped ; 
and as it sat on its hind legs, one hand or paw was 
raised, and a claw-like finger was extended ready to 
scratch the paint. 
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Its lustreless eyes, which seemed half-decomposed, and 
looked incredibly foul, stared into mine, and the horrible 
smell that had before offended my nostrils, only a hundred 
times intensified, came up into my face, filling me with 
a deadly nausea. I noticed the lower half of the 
creature was indefinite and seemed semi-transparent—at 
least, | could see the framework of the door that led 
into the gallery ¢hrough its body. 

_I cannot tell you exactly how long we thus stood, 
gazing at each other—time seemed to cease and eternity - 
begin—but at last the creature gave a species of hop 
and landed well inside the room. 

Then my hitherto nerveless fingers closed sonand my 
revolver—oh! the comfort its cold stock gave me—and 
covering the creature carefully between its prominent 
eyes—I fired. 

A crash of lead striking the wood of the large hanging 
cupboard behind the object I aimed at, told me I had 
either missed, or my bullet had gone clean through the 
Thing’s head. /¢ did not seem one bit inconvenienced, 
merely turning its vile countenance at the sound of the 
splintering wood. 

I took aim once more, desperately determining that if 
lead could solve the mystery, my bullet should this 
time. 

I could not have missed, but another ping of the bullet 
into the wardrobe was the only result of the second shot. 

My flesh crept again, and a stifling tightness clutched 
my throat. Either my eyesight was failing, or the 
Creature was gradually becoming less distinct. Just as 
I was preparing for a third shot, it reared itself upright, 
and holding its arms rather bent, it took one step for- 
ward, as if about to spring upon me. 

Was it the trick of my hot aching eyes or not? I 
cannot say, but the horrible bestial lines of the Creature 


gradually merged into the grey, featureless shape Betty 
had described. 


Overcoming the strongest physical repugnance at the 
thought of the Creature touching me I pressed my re- 
volver right up to or z#¢o its breast—and fired! Spring- 
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ing back to avoid its hands clutching me, my ankle 
twisted, and | fell, something striking me a sharp sting- 


ing blow on the temple. 
* 


* * * 


The next thing I heard was Betty’s voice saying 
joyfully, ‘‘ He is coming to, now doctor, I am sure.” 

My eyelids seemed weighted as with lead, but with 
an effort 1 opened them, to see a man I could not 
recollect having ever seen before, standing over me 
with a pair of scissors in one hand and a roll of stick- 
ing plaster in the other. 

Beside: him stood Betty, and Maurice was supporting 
my head. I was lying ona bed in a small room I had 
not been in before, but which, from the whips and boots 
about, I guessed rightly to be O’Connoll’s dressing- 
room. 

“You fell and split your skull open against an iron 
bed-post, old man,” said Maurice. ‘“ We got Dr. Char- 
terly out to mend you up.” 

‘‘Not quite as bad as that, O’Connoll,” the doctor 
corrected, smiling. ‘I expect Captain Gordon has had 
many a worse head than this. There, that’s as neat 
a job as I can make of it; you'll have to wear your hat 
well over your eyes to hide the ‘plashter,’ or your 
friends will say you've been prize-fighting. *Want to 
get up, do you? I would not if I were you, it’s not 
much more than seven yet, so lie where you are until 
breakfast time, and try and get a sleep. Here, drink 
this up.” 

“Betty,” I called rather weakly, feeling an insane 
desire to cry, ‘“ Betty, are you all safe?” 

‘‘Of course Madam O’Connoll is. Why wouldn’t she 
be?” interrupted the doctor. ‘It’s ruining her com- 
plexion, she is, stopping out of bed like this. Now 
O’Connoll, please, I'll be much obliged if you and your 
good lady will leave me alone with my patient. With 
your permission | will take a couple of hours’ rest in 
this fine chair, and then invite myself to breakfast with 
you, for I’m due at your dispensary at ten, so it’s not 
worth while going home.” 
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Betty pressed my hand, and they left me alone with 
the doctor. 

I was beginning to speak when he stopped me. 
“Look here, Captain Gordon,” he said, “1 presume 
you want to get well fast ; well then, don’t be bothering 
your poor battered brain with thinking. You've had a 
fall and a fright—well, no one else at all was frightened 
or hurt, and you yourself are not at all bad; if you 
sleep now, you'll be all well again when you wake up.” 

“Doctor,” I cried, earnestly, “‘I must be well enough 
to get to Dublin to-night ; and Madam O’Connoll ‘ 

‘“And Madam O’Connoll and Himself are to go with 
you—by medical orders!” the doctor said, with a 
comical twist of his face. ‘I’m hunting the lot of ye 
away for a change, babies and all. So unless you want 
to be left here all alone with the alternative of Bally- 
kinkope Union Infirmary, get to sleep and be fit for the 
journey.” 

He sat in an armchair, wrapped a rug round his feet, 
and vouchsafed me no more words. My thoughts were 
confused and chaotic; but before I could arrange them 
the medicine he had given me did its work, and I went 
to sleep. 

O’Connoll was sitting in the room when I awoke, 
and a tray with breakfast things was on a table beside 
my bed. 

My head was quite clear now, I was free from aches 
and pains and very hungry. 

‘The doctor said you could get up when you'd eaten 
something. But there is no hurry, Gordon, as our train 
does not go until three o'clock. Feeling pretty fit 
again?” 

“I’m so awfully sorry, O’Connoll,” I began, but he 
stopped me. 

‘“T know what you mean old man—it’s no fault of 
yours, | suppose. Look here though about last night. 
It’s Betty I don’t want to have frightened.” 

‘What happened when I fell? I suppose you heard 
my shots and came in?” 

“You let fly three times, didn’t you? I didn’t hear 
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the first shot. Betty did, and awoke me just at the 
second. I was half across the gallery when you fired 
last.” 

“Then you saw 

He cut me short. 

‘My dear fellow, I saw nothing: I make a point of 
never seeing anything in this house. I simply cannot 
afford to! It’s like this. I mst live here and see to 
things myself. I have nearly a thousand acres in my 
own hands, and to farm to a™profit needs the Master's 
eye, let me tell you! Then you know—or probably you 
don’t know—that the rents are all cut down thirty per 
cent. by the Land Courts, and even wth that, one has 
to give reductions to get them paid. Why, if a fellow 
does not keep his wits about him, the reduced rentals 
would hardly cover the family charges, to say nothing 
of the Government extortions, tithe rent, quit rent, and 
all the rest that must be paid in full—they don’t reduce 
them, mind you, £70 vata to the falling rentals they are 
paid out of! Dozens of poor devils all over Ireland— 
smaller landlords—have no living margin at all. One 
lad near here, with an estate that used to be worth 
414,000 a year has to make up his mother’s jointure of 
42000 a year very considerably from money left him in 
England—the whole estate not paying its way. The 
largest landlords are more or less rent collectors for the 
chargeants and the Government! Sohere I must live— 
if we are to live at all and provide for our children. 
Then to look at the matter in another light. My 
father, grandfather, and their fathers before them, spent 
their lives here—deuced long ones, too, judging by my 
grandfather’s. The ghosts were talked of then just the 
same, and no one was one bit the worse for them that 
I ever heard of. My idea is, if you leave them alone, 
they will leave you; so I have not seen, and do not see, 
and never w7// see one of them. But with Betty it is 
different! So Gordon, I want you to help me—do tell 
her a good thumping likely lie, and make her think you 
were dre——” 

“Kenneth can economise that lie,” Betty’s voice said 
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gently. She had heard her husband’s last words as she 
came into the room. ‘I know what you are talking 
about, and I know Kenneth was not dreaming, but | 
don’t want to know or hear another word on the subject. 
We'll stop in Dublin until November is over and then— 
then we'll come home. Iamso sorry, Kenneth, that you 
have proved to be one of the small percentage who 
‘see. Many, many people come here, see nothing, 
and scoff at the idea of there being anything to see. 
Now I’m going to pack up. Don't you go into the 
other wing again; the clothes you want will be brought 
you here, and the rest packed up. Now be a sensible 
man and don’t go trying to remember all last night” (as 
if there was the smallest danger of my forgetting it) 
“but eat up your breakfast before you move. 

‘“Betty’s right,” said O’Connoll. ‘We won't talk of 
ghosts again. After all, what zs the good? It all leads 
to nothing.” 

‘Where is Nell?” I asked, suddenly thinking of my 
little terrier friend. 

‘““She’s dead,” O’Connoll answered shortly, and I 
needed no more particulars. 


* * * * 


“If ever you tell the story of your experience in 
Killman,” said Betty, when the train was bearing us 
all to Dublin, ‘“‘you'll be accused of inventing every 
word, and people will say that you might have thought 
of something more provable.” 

‘“T sincerely trust that if you ave tempted to pass on 
Betty’s gossip and stories, you won't bring my name into 
it! It’s bad enough to be a distressed Irish landlord, 
with a wife who makes ghosts an excuse for trips to town 
and to Dublin at the most inconvenient seasons. It’s 
bad enough to have daughters to provide for, and a 
Conservative Government doing its level best to ruin 
you—without having the only roof you can hide your 
miserable head under dubbed ‘haunted,’ and, in conse- 
quence, your friends refusing to come near you, or if 
you do get them into the house, making holes in your 

4 
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poor sticks of furniture with a revolver, and then refusing 
to stay more than two days, when they promised you a 
month!” 

* * * * 


I saw Betty in town the other day and asked her 
what of the apparitions at Killman. 

‘Just the same,” she answered briefly. 

‘ What will you do about next November?” I asked. 

“ Sufficient unto the day,” was her reply. 

As I said when I began, I expect nobody to believe 
this record of facts. That the apparitions are purpose- 
less, and not in the least provable, I admit. Yet that 
they appear in this year of grace 1897 I most firmly 
aver, for ‘‘seeing is believing !” 





The Bounder. 


“‘ And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 


THERE was really no help for it—the fat had gone 
forth—and the ‘“ Bounder” must go. 

In these degenerate days of open competition and 
Sandhurst ‘“‘ Furthers ”—the pitfalls that prove impassable 
to so many—Her Majesty’s forces have to put up with a 
good deal. But the line must be drawn somewhere, and 
the Duke of Durham’s Own Loyal Blankshire Fusiliers, 
as the Army List so tersely puts it—but which is more 
generally known as the “flash 20oth”—drew it in 
an uncompromisingly business-like fashion at the 
‘‘ Bounder.” : 

It was unfortunate, for his own sake, that he was so 
dense. To a person of more acute perception, the 
eminently considerate, and even humorous, attentions of 
his brother officers, would long ago have indicated to him 
that his presence in the mess of the D.D.O.L.B.F., etc., 
was not exactly in accordance with the inclinations of 
the other members thereof. 

To this intent, as is, at times, the playful practice of 
the British sub., they had screwed up his door ten 
minutes before the parade fell in, put his shirts in his 
bath on a guest night, and, in the scanty costume of 
pyjamas and forage cap, compelled him to warble ditties 
in the ante-room at two o’clock in the morning. 

From the time that he joined the battalion at Bangalore, 
some six months previously, so full of pride and hap- 
piness at being an officer in his father’s old corps, 
Second-Lieutenant John Devereux Robinson had been 
the constant recipient of these delicate attentions at the 
hands of his brother officers. 


4* 
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Poor “ Bounder,” as they christened him on his second 
night at mess, when, in his nervousness at the novelty 
of his surroundings, he dropped a lump of ice on the 
carpet, readily took it all as merely evidence of the 
ebullitions of a joke-loving community, and never for a 
moment put it down to malice. Yet he was always 
getting into trouble—and with the best intentions in the 
world. Even when he saluted the bandmaster, being so 
impressed by the dignity and gold lace of that warrior 
as to mistake him for the Colonel just returned from 
leave, thereby incurring the comparatively justified wrath 
of the Adjutant, he apologised profusely, and sought to 
rectify his mistake by insisting on shaking hands with 
him the first time they met. 

To overlook this thing was impossible ; such faux pas 
could not be tolerated. And to discuss the most effective 
means of causing the withdrawal of the “ Bounder ” from 
the hallowed precincts of the 200th, an impromptu mess 
meeting had been convened. Captain Vernon Molyneux 
was the unanimously appointed president. 

The proverbial last straw had just occurred. The 
‘Bounder,” about whom there was nothing really 
radically wrong or ungentlemanly, was painfully nervous 
and self-conscious. For this unfortunate state of affairs 
his early training was greatly responsible. Of quiet and 
studious disposition, he had never been sent to a public 
school, nor mixed with his fellows until he entered Sand- 
hurst. There, his studious habits, although gaining for 
him the somewhat contemptuous epithet of a “ Sap,” from 
those young gentlemen who were never in the slightest 
danger of incurring the application of any such expression 
to their own powers of scholarship, had enabled him to 
enjoy the congenial society of the few who regard the 
possession of a commission as something more than a 
mere passport to idleness. 

His greatest drawback was his fatal nervousness. 
Ladies had to confess that ‘they could not get on with poor 
Mr. Robinson ; he was really so dreadfully shy.” Indeed, 
in their presence, he was apt to lose his head completely. 
He had, on a certain memorable occasion, deeply 
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offended Mrs. Murgatroyd, the wife of the Commissioner, 
by treading on her kitten when asked to ring the bell. 
The good lady of the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Madras, confessed herself to be “painfully shocked by 
the impious nature of Mr. Robinson’s opinions on sacred 
subjects.” This lamentable condition of things was due 
to his unwittingly asserting that the Soczety for the 
Suppression of Vice among Young Persons, of which 
estimable association Mrs. MacDonald was _ perpetual 
vice-president, should be put down by legislature. In 
his confusion he had been under the impression that 
the good lady had been holding forth on the /ucreasing 
Traffic in Strong Drink with our Aryan Brethren, in 
which she was also greatly interested. 

Yet, in other ways, the ‘‘ Bounder” was rather popular. 
His intense good nature, and never-failing readiness to 
do another a good turn, were proverbial. Unfortunately, 
his nervousness discounted a good deal of the good 
opinions which his other qualities had earned for him. 

The subject of the discussion now taking place, was 
the offence which he had committed the previous day. 
He had been guilty of what, to an officer, is one of 
the deadliest crimes in the calendar. He had made a 
‘mess of things on parade. In aggravation of his offence, 
it had occurred at the General’s inspection. As a fitting 
termination to the disasters of that awful two hours, he 
had tripped over his sword before the very eyes of the 
General and Staff, during the march past. The Colonel, 
choking with suppressed passion, had ordered him to 
leave the drill ground. 

His brother officers, on whom such reprehensible 
conduct naturally reflected, felt that the matter was too 
serious to be dealt with by that dread tribunal, “A 
Subaltern’s Court Martial.” Hence the conclave in the 
mess-room, the decision of which was that the ‘‘ Bounder ” 
must go. 

‘The worst of it is, the beggar don’t seem to know 
how to take a hint; he doesn’t seem inclined to shunt,” 
drawled Uppington, a weedy-looking young man, of 
about two-and-twenty, whose esteemed papa, having 
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amassed a fortune in the dry goods business, having risen 
from office-boy to the head of a manufactory, had sent 
his son into the army ‘‘to make a gentleman of him.” 

‘Perhaps he’s waiting for you to give him a lead, 
Uppy,” remarked Vere, a good-looking man, who was 
almost the only one who had declined to take part in the 
usual horseplay at the ‘“ Bounder’s” expence. 

“Never mind about that,” interrupted Molyneux, 
‘‘what we’re discussing is whether the ‘ Bounder’ is to 
be shunted or not. I fancy all you fellows agree with 
me?” 

‘“T think,” said Vere, good-naturedly, “that we might 
really leave that sort of thing for the Chief to decide.” 

‘“Qh! dash it all, Vere,” exclaimed Second-Lieutenant 
Uppington, “ the fellow’s a perfect sweep. Can't imagine 
where he came from. His mother must have taken in 
washing.” 

At this display of wit, a chorus of laughter arose from 
a few callous youths, who took their cue from ‘‘ Uppy.” 
Some of the seniors present checked it promptly. 

‘“Look here, Uppington,” said Vere, angrily, ‘‘it 
hardly becomes you to talk about parentage. Mr. 
Robinson’s father was an officer and a gentleman, and at » 
one time commanded this battalion, and fell at its head 
in Afghanistan.” 

‘All right, Vere,” sneered Molyneux, between whom 
and the last speaker there was an ill-disguised antipathy. 
‘“‘ These particulars are extremely interesting, no doubt, 
but I think that it is generally admitted that we can do 
without the pleasure of Mr. Robinson’s society. As 
senior here, I shall go and acquaint the Colonel.” 

‘Very well, you can do as you like, of course; but 
some of you'll be sorry when he’s gone. You were glad 
enough to avail yourself of his offer to relieve you when 
there was cholera in the detachment’s lines at Bunda, in 
the summer.” 

When Captain Molyneux went on his charitable errand 
to Colonel Forrester, he found that that officer had 
already decided to relieve the regiment of the presence of 
the offending subaltern. 
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His interview with him had occurred earlier in the 
afternoon. 

“For your father’s sake, Mr. Robinson, I am sorry 
about it, but you must really leave the battalion. The 
General himself remarked on your awkwardness on 
parade. I daresay you can manage an exchange into the 
Transport or something. I'll give you three days to make 
up your mind, before I recommend your resignation. In 
the meantime, you will be excused all duty, of course.” 

The “ Bounder” grew painfully white, as the convic- 
tion slowly dawned upon him that it was not entirely a 
joke to which he was being subjected. Did he under- 
stand the Colonel correctly? To leave his father’s regi- 
ment, to hold a commission in which had been the most 
cherished of his boyish aspirations, and the dearest hopes 
of his widowed mother and sister, under the stigma of 
incompetency ? Oh! it was too dreadful. And then to 
give it up for a Departmental corps. He would rather 
enlist in the ranks first. 

With an effort the poor fellow choked back his tears. 

‘You are very good, sir, to give me a little time,” he 
said, falteringly. ‘I don’t think I’ll trouble you to get 
me an exchange. I'll send in my papers on Thursday.” 

‘All right, Mr. Robinson,” replied the Colonel, greatly 
relieved to find that he had taken it so well. ‘I’m sorry 
about it, of course, but you must really see that it’s the 
only thing to do.” 

“Quite so, Colonel Forrester,” said the ‘ Bounder,” 
steadily, although all the time a sickening sense of 
disaster gnawed at his heart. 

Afraid lest he should break down, he made his way 
hurriedly across the narrow compound to his own bun- 
galow. Entering, he locked the door, and, throwing 
himself on his bed, burst into a paroxysm of grief. 

““Oh, God!” he murmured, brokenly, “what shall | 
do? What shall I do? They can’t really mean to send 
me away. Suppose I see the General about it? No; if 
they don’t want me, I shan’t stop.” 

Was this really to be the end of his hopes, or was it 
another grim joke? The Colonel's manner was too 
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serious to build any hopes on the possibility of there 
being any jest about it. To be sent away! Oh, it was 
too dreadful! And then, for incompetency too! He, 
who had passed out at the top of the list, whose book- 
shelf was full of prizes, and who, at the last language 
examination, had been specially commended for the 
thoroughness with which he had grasped the ver- 
nacular. 

His eye caught his sword, resting against his uniform, 
neatly folded on a chair. 

The sword that had been his father’s, and that he was 
never to draw again! Nor, perhaps, would he ever 
again wear the uniform of which they had all been so 
proud at home. He remembered how his sister had 
wished him “luck and happiness” that evening, when he 
put it on for the first time. ‘“‘ Luck and happiness ”—how 
the words mocked him! His sister too—poor Muriel. 
How proud she had been of him. Would he ever see 
her again? 

“No,” he reflected bitterly, “he was disgraced now, 
and could never face them at home any more. A thou- 
sand times no—better dead than this—e would shoot 
himself first.” 

Across the sun-scorched plain came the dull report of 
the evening gun, and the sound of the bugles heralding 
another sun set. The wailing notes of the “ Retreat” 
stirred him strangely. 

“I shall never hear another Retreat,” he thought, 
“the next call will be Réveille. It is a long journey, 
but they shall not say that I was afraid to start.” 

Stealthily he crossed the now rapidly darkening room, 
and groped his way to his despatch box. Unlocking 
this, he drew out a polished oak case, from which he 
removed his revolver. 

‘‘T wonder where the cartridges are?” he thought. 
‘Ah! there are some on the mantelpiece.” 

He made his way to the fireplace, and felt among the 
articles on the mantelpiece for his cartridge box. 

As he picked it up, a last ray of the dying sunlight 
suddenly entered the half-open window, and, illuminating 
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the room, cast a momentary reflection on a photograph 
beside his hand. Instinctively he was about to move it, 
when it happened to cetch his eye. It was that of his 
mother. On the calm and beautiful face he observed an 
expression that he had never before noticed; z¢ seemed 
to reproach him. 

With a shudder he dropped the revolver, and laughed 
nervously. 

With an effort he turned away. 

‘Those fellows must be right, when they complain of 
my being nervous,” he remarked, as he picked up the 
pistol. ‘Well, they shan’t complain any more,” he 
added, as he opened the breach, and slipped in a cart- 
ridge. 

Fle turned again to the photograph. 

‘Good-bye, mother dear; good-bye, Muriel. I shall 
see you again some day.” 

He turned, and raised the pistol to his forehead. 

A quick step bounded up the narrow steps of his 
verandah, and somebody was hammering at the door. 

‘“Hi! Robinson, old chap!” exclaimed a cheery voice 
outside. ‘Open the door, you old hermit, there’s 
glorious news just arrived.” 

The “ Bounder” started at the sound, and, throwing 
the revolver on the table, turned up the lamp and opened 
the door. 

Vere entered the room. 

‘By Jove! old chap, I’ve got some news for you. 
Let’s have some illumination first, though,” he added, 
lighting another lamp. 

As he did so, he noticed the pistol. 

‘Hullo! You seem to have been getting ready for it. 
—Cleaning your revolver, I see?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the _ other, 
hurriedly. 

‘Why, the news has just come by telegraph from the 
Brigade office. There’s been a reverse somewhere north 
of Minyo, and we're to leave for Burmah to-morrow 
evening.” 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed the “‘ Bounder,” fervently. 
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“Eh! What? Oh, yes, of course; but, I say, old 
man, you shouldn’t leave ball cartridges in your breach. 
You'll be having an accident one of these days, and shoot 
yourself by mistake, perhaps. By the way, I met the 
Chief just now—he isn’t a bad sort at all, when you know 
him—and he asked me to tell you that he had changed 
his mind about what he was saying this morning—what- 
ever it was; nothing very important, I expect—and 
would like to see you this evening. Ta-ta,” and he 
departed, warbling cheerfully— 
“ By the old Moulmein Pagoda, looking East- 
ward to the sea, 
There’s a Burmah girl a-sitting, and I know 
She thinks o’ me.” 

The Colonel received him graciously. Visions of a 
successful campaign, with himself gaining glory and dat¢a 
at the head of his battalion, and prospective C.B.’s and 
promotion, had put him in a good humour. 

“Ah! Mr. Robinson,” he remarked, blandly, “I 
wanted to tell you that that little matter about which we 
were speaking this morning will not be proceeded with 
any further. You can consider my instructions on the 
subject as cancelled. I’m very busy this evening, so 
must wish you good night.” 

Carter, the senior Major, spoke to him as he was 
returning to his quarters. 

“You've got your chance now, Robinson, to show us 
what you're made of,” he said, kindly, “take it, and 
make your brother officers acknowledge your worth.” 

“Thank you, sir, I intend to,” replied the ‘‘ Bounder’ 
earnestly. 

“He had got his chance!” As he walked back to his 
bungalow, his spirits rose to such an extent that he felt 
inclined to run, for sheer delight. ‘“ He had got his 
chance!” the Major had said, and he meant to make 
good use of it. By Jove! he’d make his companions 
proud of him yet! 

With a feeling almost akin to shame, he returned the 
revolver to its case. ‘“ When I next use it,” he thought, 
“it will be in action.” 
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Twenty-four hours’ notice is not much for a battalion 
to prepare for active service. However, the “flash 
200th ” were, according to their boast, ‘fit at any time 
for anything,” and the next evening saw them, with their 
hastily packed baggage, parading in front of the lines, in 
the presence of the whole station. A number of ladies, 
who on such occasions always muster in force, graced 
the scene, and waved an adieu as the column marched to 
the railway station, to the inspiriting strains of Zhe Girl 
I left behind me. 3 

Alas! many a gallant fusilier, who marched thus gaily 
away that hot afternoon, was destined, ere many months, 
to lie in a lonely grave. 


A hot day, with the rays of a burning sun penetrating 
even the thickly-leaved branches of the network of trees 
ina Burmese jungle. A rough clearing on the summit 
and slopes of a slight hill was crowned by a strongly- 
built stockade. Inside were a few roughly-constructed 
buildings, occupied by a small detachment of English 


troops. The few toil-stained, disease-stricken, untidily 
khaki-clad men, who were posted as sentries at the 
enclosures, could scarcely be recognised as the spic-and- 
span ‘flash fusiliers” of a former day. The long 
marches and scanty rations, with constant toil and 
exposure, had sternly brought home to them that the 
campaign was not exactly a picnic. Dysentery had 
wrought its fell work, and of the nine hundred fighting 
men of the battalion, only some eighty, with a handful of 
natives, could be spared to garrison this particular out- 
post. 

An officer, who had just been visiting the sentries, 
entered a tent to report himself to his superior. 

‘The deserter, sir, captured this morning, says that 
Pingyo intends to attack us with two hundred men to- 
night. We must put things in readiness, in case it 
proves something more than a false alarm.” 

‘‘T wish, Mr. Robinson, you would not be so ready to 
believe these niggers’ cock-and-bull stories,” exclaimed 
Captain Molyneux, testily. ‘‘We have been in this 
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infernal hole for three weeks, and not yet seen the ghost 
of a native. I intend to go back to camp this afternoon, 
too. I’m sure this place is unhealthy. You can do as 
you like about preparing for this imaginary attack, 
although I’m sure it’s quite unnecessary.” 

“Do you think, sir, that in face of the Colonel’s 
instructions, you would be justified in leaving the detach- 
ment until relieved ?”’ asked his subordinate, steadily. 

“Look here! Mr. Robinson,” broke in Captain Moly- 
neux, angrily, “I shall not allow you to dictate to me. 
If I don’t particularly care about being shot in the back 
by a beastly nigger, it’s no affair of yours. Besides, as | 
told you, I am unwell, and am quite justified in leaving 
to obtain medical advice. You will be good enough to 
remember that this is my reason for leaving.” 

A few hours later, the pale, cold moon rose slowly over 
the tree tops, and cast its light on a strange scene. 
Slowly and stealthily approaching the stockade were a 
number of dusky figures. All unconscious of their 
presence, the sentries paced their beats. Suddenly a 
shot rang out, and poor Job Winton, dreaming peace- 
fully of his native Devonshire farmyard, fell to the 
ground, with a great gaping bullet hole in his breast. 

Wahan Koi hat ? (who is there ?) challenged a Sepoy 
sentry, and, without waiting for an answer, fired his 
rifle. 

A bugle rang out the alarm. In a moment all was 
uproar, and concealment was no longer of any avail. 
With strange sounding instruments of brass and wood, a 
small body of priests, hovering discreetly on the outskirts, 
urged on their more warlike comrades. 

In the absence of his Captain, the “ Bounder” found 
himself in command. It was a proud moment, although 
at first his habitual nervousness almost overcame him at 
the prominence of his position. With an effort he shook 
it off, and issued his orders with the coolness of a veteran 
of a hundred actions. 

‘‘Colour-Sergeant Watson, take thirty men and 
defend the west entrance. Hold on to the last. If | 
fall, you must come here to the main gateway and take 
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command. It will be daylight in another hour or so, and 
if we can hold out till then, we'll be all right. They're 
bound to hear us in the camp, and send help.” 

For two hours the attack raged. ‘‘ Would help never 
come?” anxiously questioned John Devereux Robinson, 
as, smoking revolver in hand, he wiped his powder- 
stained face. He had a bullet in his left arm, and a 
badly cut forehead; yet he never ceased for a moment 
cheering and encouraging his men. 

With the dogged pertinacity of Englishmen they 
fought grimly and steadily against their foes, who had 
now been reinforced till they overwhelmingly out- 
numbered them. They were ably seconded by the few 
native troops, who, fighting beside Englishmen and 
under British officers, have over and over again proved 
their worth. 

Malak-ul-mout sab idmiyou ko giriftar karta haz! (the 
Angel of Death seizes upon all men) muttered a Gurkha, 
piously, as he sent his bayonet through a misguided 
Burman, who was rashly attempting to scale the 
stockade. 

The sharp ping of the bullets whistled through the 
air, as they buried themselves in the stockade; or more 
often, crashing through the body, lay many a gallant 
fusilier low, who would never again see his native lanes 
and hedges. 

“It’s a good death to die for one’s country,” thought 
the ‘‘ Bounder,” and wished that such might be his end. 
To fall in action, at the head of his men, would surely 
make his comrades proud of him! 

Presently, the Colour-Sergeant came up to him. He 
had been badly hit, but was still gallantly doing his best. 

“I’m afraid we can’t hope to hold out much longer, 
sir,” he remarked. ‘The ammunition’s running out. If 
help doesn’t come in another hour it will be too late. 
They seem to be gathering for a general attack on this 
side. We'd better make a last charge, and end it.” 

‘“ Help’s sure to come, and we must hold out at all 
costs, Sergeant. You'd better bring your men round 
here. If I fall first, you must hold on to the last 
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extremity. Anything’s better than falling into the hands 
of those devils.” 

“You're right, sir, and the men know it, too.” 

The little band, now sadly lessened in numbers, were 
fighting stubbornly, resolved to die first, rather than fall 
into the hands of their enemies, whose cruel practice of 
torturing, in hideous manner, their prisoners, is too well- 
known to those who have campaigned in the country. 

Presently, one of the men came up, and, saluting, 
stood as rigidly to attention as if he were on the barrack 
square— 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir, Private Muggins says to me, a 
minute ago, as how ’e ’eard a bugle sounding the 
‘advance.’ ‘Private Muggins,’ I says, ‘youre a 
blooming liar!’ which, begging your pardon again, sir, 
I’m sorry for. The next minute ’e falls down, with a 
slug in his chest, and I ’ears the bugle, too.” 

“By Jove!” cried their commander, as a welcome 
blast sounded in the distance, “you're right; they’ve 
heard our firing, and will be here directly. Hold on for 
another few minutes, men.” 

The enemy’s scouts heard them as well. Maddened 
with rage at the manner in which they had been baulked 
of their prey, in the moment of expected victory, they 
hurled themselves again at the gateway, for a final effort. 

‘Don’t expose yourselves needlessly, men,” cried their 
Commander, as a number of them bravely advanced to 
defend the threatened point. ‘1 want a dozen volunteers 
to hold the gateway with me, while the Colour-Sergeant 
prevents them flanking us.” 

A dozen stepped forward at once. 

“Gorblimy! Bill! ’e’s a rare plucked one, ’e is,” 
muttered one of them to his neighbour, enthusiastically. 
“’E’s not like some of them blasted chaps who are so 
precious ’andy at giving their blooming orders from the 
rear of the fighting line.” 

“Lord lummy, Jack! but you're right,” asserted his 
comrade, cheerfully, as he delivered the “third point” 


with precision and effect on the body of one of his dusky 
foes. 
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A terrible five minutes ensued. Again and again, 
with reckless fanaticism, the enemy stormed the entrance ; 
but were, time after time, driven back by the little band 
of defenders, every man of whom now bore marks of the 
conflict. 

The reinforcements were rapidly nearing them. In 
another moment, with a British cheer, the ‘“ charge” 
sounded, and, at the point of the bayonet, a strong party 
doubled across the clearing, and scattered the natives, 
who, firing a last volley, fled at their approach. 

Alas! in that last volley, in the moment of victory, a 
Burmese bullet found its billet in the breast of the gallant 
commander of the besieged. With a half-choked cheer 
on his lips, the “ Bounder” fell. beside his post, his 
stiffening fingers clenching his sword hilt. 

He tried to speak; but the blood, welling from his 
lungs, choked back the words. One of the men stooped 
down and handed him his water bottle, which he eagerly 
drained. The draught revived him a little. 

“Tell them,” he murmured, falteringly, “that I held 
out to the last.” 

Again the blood welled from his mouth, choking his 
words. A gasp, and it was over. The ‘“ Bounder” 
had fallen. His last fight was fought, and he would 
never again draw the sword, of which he had been so 
proud. 


In the evening, a little party assembled beside an open 
grave. Bare-headed, the Colonel stood beside a lifeless 
form, enveloped in a military great coat, a sword still 
grasped in the clenched and stiffened fingers of the body 
underneath. 

‘‘T wish, gentlemen,” he was saying, gravely, “that I 
could feel that I could as confidently depend on you all 
to act, in a similar emergency, with as much courage and 
devotion as has your dead comrade. He has died a 
soldier's death, falling at the head of his men, and has 
given his life for his country. I cannot understand how 
it is that Captain Molyneux, whom I placed in command, 
has left his post. I shall certainly require an explanation 
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from him. At present, his absence, at such a time, has 
a very bad appearance.” 


Far away, in a little Hampshire village, sat two ladies, 
in a pretty flower-decked room of a cottage, whose walls 
were covered with the sweet-smelling honeysuckle and 
dog-roses of our English lanes. It was the afternoon of 
a calm May day, and through the open window came, 
faintly borne on the breeze, the sounds of distant cheering. 
The elder lady held in her hand a letter, on the pages of 
which her tears were fast falling. 

“Oh! mother, dear,” cried the younger one, “the 
Fusiliers are returning to-day. How can the people have 
the hearts to rejoice, when we have such grief? ” 

‘‘ Listen, Muriel dear,” she answered, ‘“‘ we have much 
to be thankful for. Our boy has proved himself a true 
soldier. This is what the Colonel says ”— 

“* Your son has died a soldier's death. He has fallen 
in action, at the head of his men, and by his devotion and 
courage, has taught us all a lesson. Hts comrades are 
proud of him.’” 


Horace WynpDHAM. 





“Sn Sour Misfortune’s Book.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘“ EVERYBODY agrees with me that it was most foolish of 
you to throw away a good staff appointment, which you 
might have had for another two years, just in order that 
you might go and live in a nasty little house in the 
country, without a creature to speak to: you know how 
I always hated the prospect, and on a reduced income 
too.” 

Mrs. Bill Langford was a little woman with wavy 
brown hair, big grey eyes shot with hazel, and a gene- 
rally sweet disposition. Bill was six feet long, fair and 
ruddy, with a large ragged moustache and an uncertain 
temper ; but the lady had much the stronger character, 
and, having once taken up the cudgels, she was getting 
the best of the argument. 

“How could I tell that cursed bank was going to 
smash?” he asked. ‘“ Anyhow, the staff appointment 
wouldn’t last for ever, and we shall be just as well off as 
we should have been when that was over.” 

‘“*‘ Anyhow, there were two years more of it, and you 
might have got another, and we should have been better 
off with the same money with the regiment.” 

“And very likely have lost our pension with Glad- 
stone coming into power, and probably Labouchere for 
War Minister. He’s already said in Truth that the 
Government oughtn’t to keep faith with officers about 
the pensions.” 

‘Then why isn’t everybody else sending in their 
papers? And if you must leave, why on earth didn't 
you get a house first, instead of our having to wait for 
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weeks while you look for one, in these filthy London 
lodgings, in February, with nothing but fogs, and the 
children with frightful colds? And I was so proud of 
your being in the service—it was what I cared about 
most—and now it’s all over; oh I wish I’d been there to 
stop you sending them in.” 

At this point the little woman began to cry. 

Bill stroked his nose violently with thumb and fore- 
finger, his habit when grievously embarrassed. 

‘You'd probably have had to go to India in two years, 
you know, and leave the children, and you wouldn’t have 
liked that.” 

“You could have exchanged to the home battalion 
perfectly well,” sobbed the lady. 

‘And go to Ireland to be stoned by the peasantry on 
eviction duty—no thank you,” murmured the culprit. 

“The regiment’s sure to have left Ireland by then ; 
however, it’s no good talking now.” 

In discussions such as this, there generally comes a 
period when the superior being, vexed with the unreason 
of woman, or perhaps having nothing further of import- 
ance to say, unless it were naughty words, finds it 
expedient to quit the field. So Bill saying something 
about an apocryphal engagement to meet someone at his 
club, took his coat and hat, and departed. 

-He had left his regiment in Gibraltar, where everyone 
hunts twice a week as a matter of course, and where 
plenty of shooting can be had with little trouble, to take 
up a staff appointment at home in a dull second-rate 
provincial town, where sport of any kind was unattain- 
able. There was, however, plenty of hard work, and 
when at the end of three years another staff appointment 
was abolished, owing to the persistent misrepresentations 
of an unscrupulous Radical economist, half the duties 
were thrown upon him. His wife happened to be away 
from home, and in a fit of disgust he sent in his papers, 
and retired on £200 a year. Almost directly afterwards 
a certain bank in which he had some £ 10,000 on deposit, 
failed quite unexpectedly. 

Therefore, the meditations of William as he walked to 
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his club were decidedly sombre. The lodgings were 
filthy—most London lodgings at two guineas a week are. 
Also in the bitter frost and east wind the rooms could 
not be kept warm, even with the most reckless expendi- 
ture of coal at 6d. a “scuttle” (about £4 a ton). It was 
frightful luck the bank breaking: six hundred a year 
meant nipping and screwing, and no horses; eleven 
hundred would have been a very different thing. Should 
he go to Askin & Gabbitas and try for a job at a 
crammer's? A “P. S.C.” man could always get that ; 
but what loathsome work it was! He didn’t mind so 
much about himself, but he did mind confoundedly 
about the missus—had no idea she was such nuts on the 
service; well, at any rate, it hadn’t occurred to him. 
What the deuce could he do to mend matters ? 

‘Hullo! Billee, you look rather down on your luck,” 
said a voice in Pall Mall. 

‘How are you, Colonel?” answered the penitent, 
“I’m not very festive, that’s a fact.” 

‘“What’s up?” By the way, what possessed you to 
send in your papers? ” 

‘““Temporary insanity,” said Langford, bitterly. 

‘“T mean, you know, all very well for me to takea 
half-pay lieutenant-colonelcy and retire, as I should never 
get command ; but you—with a staff appointment.” 

‘Well, a staff appointment’s no great catch in these 
days, if you want to call your soul your own. However, 
it was this way.” 

The history was finished (with the help of a split 
whiskey and soda) in a corner of the club smoking-room. 
Then Colonel Benson said, ‘‘Of course, what you'd like 
is to get back into the service, Bill, but that’s impossible, 
and upon my soul it’s the most awfully hard job to find 
anything to do now—at least, to make any money. I 
did hear of a thing the other day that might have been 
worth doing—for a single man like myself, 1 mean—but 
it would scarcely suit you.” 

‘‘Let us hear what it was anyhow,” said Bill. 

‘“T don’t think it would suit you,” proceeded the 
Colonel, “ because you'd have to leave England and go 
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abroad, very likely for a year or more, and you wouldn't 
be able to take your family. Also you would have to 
put down three or four hundred pounds beside your 
passage money.” 

“I might manage all that” said Bill reflectingly, “ if it 
sounded worth while.” 

“T rather thought of having a go-in myself,” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ but you see I have enough to be comfortable 
at home, and I’ve no one to provide for; it was the 
shooting that would have tempted me.” 

‘Do you mind telling me about it ?” 

“Oh! no. I was not told in confidence at all. It 

was last Thursday, I was in the City talking to my 
broker, Joskin, and he was talking about the smash up 
of the South African gold-mining boom and how nobody 
would look at anything of the kind now. Well, he said 
a day or two before he had been introduced to a chap 
called Peterson, who had come home some time ago 
seedy from Africa, but was all right now and fit to go out 
again. But it appears he wanted to form some sort of a 
company to explore and work a part of the country 
where he expected to find—diamonds, I think Joskin 
,said. At any rate, whatever it was, Joskin said it was 
hopeless—no company promoter would look at it now; 
and then, he said, Peterson seemed very keen about it, 
and had said that if half-a-dozen fellows would join him, 
and put down a few hundreds apiece, and were prepared 
to rough it themselves and run some risk, he thought 
something might be done.” 

“It sounds rather like a wild-goose chase,” said Bill. 

“Well, it does sound rather wild. But Joskin said 
Peterson was very confident that there was something 
worth going for, if one could get there and back, and 
anyhow it would be a splendid sporting trip.” 

“He didn’t say where it was, I suppose?” 

“North of the Zambesi was all I heard. I’ve no 
doubt you could see the man if you like.” 

‘No harm in that anyhow,” said William. ‘ Suppose 
you ask your broker to arrange.” 

A telegram was despatched to Mr. Joskin, which 
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brought in half-an-hour the reply—“ Peterson here now ; 
will meet you here to-morrow eleven thirty.” 

When Mrs. Langford heard Bill’s account of the day’s 
proceedings she laughed Mr. Peterson’s proposal to 
scorn. 

“Of course, I know it will end in nothing being 
done, Bill,” she said, ‘but supposing for the sake of 
argument that you do go, what is to become of me and 
the children?” 

‘‘T thought about that, of course, Frances ; after all it’s 
only the same as if I had to go on active service.” 

“Not at all; that would be a thing you couldn't 
help.” 

For course, it’s unpleasant ; but I should only be away 
a year I expect at the outside, and I thought we could 
arrange for you and the children to go to your aunt 
Margaret Roddis for that time. ‘That was what we 
always intended, you know, if I had to go on active 
service.” 

But the lady was obdurate, and declined to enter into 
counsel except for the purpose of raising objections. 
Bickering and small quarrels were unhappily becoming 
frequent between these two, a common effect of misfor- 
tune on people who are, nevertheless, devotedly attached 
at the bottom of their hearts. Further discussion next 
morning did not mend matters, and Langford went off 
to his appointment with bitterness and depression in his 
heart. 

“T almost think it would be a good thing if I 
did go away for a bit,” he thought. ‘I wonder if she 
really would care very much if I never came back; | 
wonder if she would marry agair—Jim Harris, for 
instance—and get back to the regiment. He’s an 
infinitely better fellow than I am.” Yet the thought 
made him grind his teeth. 

Mr. Joskin, a fat, merry little man, received the 
Colonel and his friends with effusion. ‘“ This is Mr. 
Peterson, gentlemen, who is going to make all our for- 
tunes,” he said, introducing a lean dark man of medium 
height, with a great chest and shoulders, a keen eye, and 
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close-clipped beard, whiskers, and moustache. His 
manner was somewhat abrupt, and his speech curt, but 
they left an impression of straightforward honesty. He 
explained the source of his information, which led him ‘to 
think a certain tract in the southernmost portion of 
the great equatorial lake region richer in gold and 
perhaps diamonds than any part yet known. He said, 
“I got knocked up with fever; so I thought I would 
come to England for change and get up a company to 
work the thing. That’s impossible it appears. My 
present idea is to get a few others to join me, and 
explore the place.” 

“You said you would want about £2000,” put in Mr. 
Joskin. 

‘“Thereabouts. We shall have to take a lot of goods 
for trading and presents. If I can get £2000 and four 
or five to join me, I'll start. I. know one man out there 
who'll take a share and go.” 

“But I don’t altogether understand what you propose 
to do when you get to the place,” said Langford. 

“That depends a good deal on circumstances,” was 
the reply. ‘But if the place turns out anything like 
what I expect, the first thing is to get a concession from 
the chief. Then we'll have to examine the ground 
thoroughly—make some kind of a survey, and collect 
samples. Also I think we shall very likely be able to 
get hold of some gold, possibly a considerable amount, 
and perhaps other valuables, such as ivory.” 

“And then, don’t you see, Mr. Langford,” said 
Joskin, “if it turns out that there really is plenty of 
payable reef, you'll be able to start your company when 
you get back. Things are sure to be better then. And 
then the company buys the concession, you see? But 
the samples would have to show, I should think, not less 
than three or four ounces to the ton to make it worth 
while, because of the distance and the transport. And 
you'd have to take a good deal of your payment in fully 
paid-up shares.” 

“The samples ’Il show all that,” said Peterson, ‘“ unless 
I’m very greatly mistaken.” 
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‘‘ How long would it take?” asked Langford, “to go 
and return, and do all we want? Perhaps a year or 
thereabouts.” 

‘We should have time to do a good lot of shooting, 
I suppose,” said the Colonel. 

“Certainly. It would be necessary. I must go now. 
Mr. Joskin knows where to find me. Good morning, 
gentlemen.” And the pioneer departed. 

‘“What do you think of it, Mr. Joskin?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“ Well, Colonel, I’m certain the man himself ¢hznks 
he’s got a good thing. And I may tell you this—that if 
the thing caz be arranged, I’ve a nephew who's very keen 
to go; and I’m half inclined to find his share of the 
money, and go halves with him if anything comes of it.” 

The two soldiers shortly went off to their club. After 
a long discussion, ‘“ Well, Colonel,” said Langford, “ if 
you'll go, I will.” 

‘‘But what about your missus, my boy?” said the 
elder man. 

‘Oh! we'll square all that,” said, Langford, lightly 
enough. His spirits were as variable as those of 
Chaucer’s hero— 

“ Now uppe, now down, like bokets in a welle.” 


Just now he felt on the crest of the wave, and 
looked forward with confidence to a return from their 
enterprise with fortune in hand. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was the last evening in the camp which had been the 
headquarters of the expedition for over three months. 
Next morning they were to start on their return journey. 
The waggons were packed, and they were to trek with 
the first gleam of daylight. The evening meal was over ; 
some were already asleep. The only sounds were the 
rustle of the trees, the ripple of a stream a hundred 
yards away, and the occasional bellow of an ox from the 


scherm hard by. 
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The expedition had been, on the whole, successful, and 
Peterson’s anticipations as to the richness of the country 
had been fairly well fulfilled. An important concession 
had been obtained from the chief of the country. A 
rough but sufficient survey had been prepared with the 
prismatic compass, shewing where mining operations 
might be profitably undertaken, and samples of quartz 
had been obtained, none of them running less than five 
or six ounces of gold to the ton. They had never 
contemplated a long stay, and had not, of course, 
appliances for systematic mining; without these they 
found that they could not do very much. Still, a few 
diamonds had been found, and a certain amount of gold 
collected, or obtained by barter from natives, most of 
whom, however, had a superstitious unwillingness to dig 
for gold, believing it to have been placed in the earth by 
the Enemy of mankind. They had, also, other proceeds 
of trading and shooting, such as ivory, ostrich feathers, 
and a considerable number of skins, and it was reckoned 
that, after paying all expenses, each white adventurer 
would ultimately receive, from the sale of these articles, 
not far from a thousand pounds. Colonel Benson had 
had his fill of shooting, and, although they had hoped to 
take back a larger quantity of gold, all were fairly 
satisfied—even Langford, who had entertained vague 
ideas of bringing home a fortune. Moreover, any 
disappointment that he felt was quite swallowed up in his 
great joy at being at last homeward bound. He was 
sitting on an inverted bucket, under a big mopane tree, 
smoking a last pipe before turning in. The Colonel, who 
had just wiped out his rifle, and hung it in the straps 
under the waggon tent, now filled his pipe, lit it with a 
stick from the fire, got another bucket, and came and sat 
down near Langford. 

‘Dreaming, as usual, Bill,” he said. 

“Yes, Colonel,” was the reply, ‘‘same as usual. Thank 
God, it won't be long now before the dream’s a reality.” 

Langford had been desperately poor company ll 
along. His wife had hardly been a moment out of his 
thoughts since, in utter misery, he had last seen her 
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standing on the dockside at Blackwall, smiling bravely 
through her tears, and waving her little handkerchief, as 
the big steamer glided slowly into the river. In that 
bitter moment her trial seemed the ves angusta domi 
which had driven him into this cruel exile. Night after 
night he paced the deck, keeping aloof from the merry. 
party in the saloon, picturing to himself what Frances 
was doing at that moment, and striving to find comfort 
in the thought that perhaps she, too, was even then 
gazing at the same moon that lit up the waste of waters 
round him. And later, through all that weary journey, 
whether threading interminable forest mazes, or crossing 
wild mountain ranges, or plodding over endless miles of 
dreary sunburnt karroo; aye, even when pressing his 
horse to his best speed after the flying game—one little 
form, one sad face, was ever in his mind. She 
“ lived in all fair lights, 

Came in long breezes rapt from inmost South, 

And blown to inmost North ; at eve and dawn 

With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; 

The leader wildswan in among the stars 

Would clang it.” 

He scarcely heard the monotonous creaking of the 
disselboom, the shrill yells of the vorlonper, the curses of 
the driver at that obstinate bullock ‘‘ Englischmann,” the 
crack of the long waggon whip, or the hiss of the achter 
sjambok ; for he was ever busy recalling what Frances 
had said, especially in those last days. If spoken to, he 
rarely answered, unless the remark was repeated. The 
other men after a while understood, and left him to 
himself ; only the Colonel sometimes tried to cheer him, 
and poor Bill would talk to the Colonel, for did he not 
know Frances ? 

‘“‘ Well, yes,” said Benson, replying to Langford’s last 
remark, “I suppose you may say in four months’ time 
from now we shall be back in the old country.” 

“T must say, I thought we should have taken more 
stuff back,” said Langford. 

“We havn't done so badly. -You forget the con- 
cession, and with those samples there oughtn’t to be 
much difficulty about floating a company. to work it.” 
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‘‘ And then, I suppose, some of us will have to come 
out again?” 

‘‘T suppose so. But that wouldn’t suit you, eh?” 

‘“Not much. By George! Colonel, I don’t think the 
money’s coined that would induce me to go through it 
again. I say, by the way, suppose anything happened 
to me, do you.suppose they would give Frances her 
pension, and the allowance for the children ?” 

‘What private income would she have?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“Oh! about five hundred.” 

“Then you may be quite sure that this Radical 
Government would call it ‘affluent circumstances,’ and 
pocket the pension. But she would have your share of 
the profits of this business, you know.” 

‘But suppose we were all bowled. over!” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, and hesitated, adding 
finally, ‘I must say I shall feel easier this day week.” 

‘You mean when we are beyond reach of the 
Mazitu.” 

‘Just so,” answered Benson. It had been on the tip 
of his tongue to tell his friend that, feeling himself in 
some degree responsible for Langford’s joining the 
expedition, and having no relative nearer than a cousin, 
he had, before leaving England, left his property—about 
seven hundred a year—to Langford’s wife. But it 
seemed better not to mention an arrangement that he 
might wish to alter when they were all safe in England. 

Next morning, they started on the return journey. 
Langford seemed like a different man, and except for 
inordinate impatience of any delay, was as cheerful as 
anyone. The Colonel and young Joskin (the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow) were also in 
excellent spirits; but Peterson’s habitual gravity was 
unaltered, while his old acquaintance, John Emilius, a 
colonist of Dutch extraction and long experience, was 
equally taciturn. On them rested the main responsibility 
of conducting the expedition, and they were by no means 
free from serious anxiety. On their way up the country 
they had been successful in avoiding trouble with the 
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natives, partly by diplomacy and judicious presents, and 
partly because their strength was at least sufficient to 
make an attack upon them—an enterprise requiring 
consideration. They had selected a route as far to the 
westward as they conveniently could, in order to avoid 
the warlike and predatory Mazitu; but they were well 
aware that that tribe must have long ago heard of the 
expedition, and might very possibly think it worth while 
to make a long march in force to attack them. : 

For the first three days they were crossing a high 
tableland, through open forest glades, the trees being 
chiefly mopane or ironwood, whose lower trunks, devoid 
of branches and widely spaced, allowed clear and ex- 
tensive view on every side. While the three huge 
waggons ploughed steadily along, some of the party would 
diverge to one hand or the other, to procure game; but 
even in that comparatively open country they did not 
care to go out of hearing of a rifle shot from the waggons. 
Fortunately game was fairly plentiful within easy distance 
of their route. They had been lucky with their oxen 
and had lost very few, but they had only three horses. 
left, the rest having succumbed to the “ sickness ” ; those 
that remained were however indubitably “ salted,” having 
recovered from the disease, against which they would in 
future probably be proof. 

After three months of anxious and laborious prospect- 
ing, the light duties of the trek and the camp were trivial, 
and Langford was now able to enjoy the hunting as he 
had never done before, for every day was bringing him 
nearer to Frances, and he bore with him substantial, if 
not brilliant results of a gallant bid for fortune. The 
anticipation of great happiness is sometimes almost as. 
sweet to a man as would be the realisation of his hopes, 
and those three days may be counted amongst the 
happiest of Langford’s life, while the dim apprehension 
of possible attack, like a skeleton.in the shadows of an 
Egyptian banqueting-hall, even sharpened his enjoy- 
ment. 

Yet on one of those days during the mid-day halt—for 
they trekked morning and evening—he made a calendar 
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of days that must go by before he would again see 
Frances. It was the end of Angust, and his fancy, 
grounded on Benson’s estimate of four months, refused 
to extend its prospect beyond Christmas Day. He made 
seventeen columns of weeks on a page of his notebook, 
in the pocket of which were her photograph, and some 
of her hair, and then with great satisfaction at once 
marked out the first four days. He found the middle 
day, and put a special margin round it calling it the Day 
of Jubilee. It looked a far cry to the end of the time. 
Then he thought of a man in his company who got a 
hundred and twelve days from a Court Martial for deser- 
tion ; Ze seemed to be back at his duty in no time. Then 
he printed at the top of his calendar this legend :— 
“ Be the day weary and never so long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong.” 

—And so on, until it was time to inspan, and Benson 
called to him to come and shoot. Not a strong man, 
nor perhaps in any respect admirable; and more likely 
to be crushed than improved by sorrow and misfortune. 

On the fourth morning they descended from the table- 
land into a plain, bounded on the far side by a range of 
wooded hills, which extended on either hand as far as 
the eye could reach. Crossing the plain they halted and 
outspanned where they had camped before on their way 
up country, at the confluence of three streams whose 
united waters found a way through the hills down a 
narrow valley, the greater part of which was dry, except 
during the rain, when a boiling torrent swept it from side 
to side. Through this valley, over seven miles in length, 
the expedition had come, and through it they proposed 
to return. 

After their mid-day meal the five white men strolled 
to the head of the valley, and stood looking down it. 

‘A beastly place!” said Benson after a while. 

Yet it was an easy enough road to travel, and the 
natural beauty of the scene was great; but the others 
knew what he meant though no one spoke for a while. 

Beyond the valley for over a hundred miles the country 
was so open that there was little doubt of their being 
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able to repulse any native attack with the fire of their 
Winchester rifles. But in the valley they would have a 
very limited range, and a savage enemy would be well 
covered. 

“What about going round?” said young Joskin, 
pointing along the line of hills that skirted the plain they 
had crossed. 

‘More than a hundred miles further,” said the laconic: 
Peterson. 

“And I’m_ doubtful about water,” added John 
Emilius. 

‘“Oh! dash it all,” said the eager Langford, “I vote 
we go on; it’s a hundred to one against any bother, and 
we shall be through the plain in a couple of hours.” 

“ Three,” said Peterson. 

“ Or four,” amended Emilius. 

However, it was finally decided to rest the cattle that 
afternoon, and to push through as quickly as possible 
next morning. 

With break of day they started. Colonel Benson and 
two Zulus went ahead some three hundred yards as an 
advanced guard. Peterson and Langford were on the 
leading waggon, Joskin on the next, and Emilius on the 
last. The horses ridden by their grooms were in front 
of the leading waggon. 

There was little conversation to be got out of Peter- 
son, so Langford beguiled the time by building castles in 
the air, and going through imaginary meetings. with 
Frances and his two boys. They were about two-thirds. 
of the way through the valley, when Peterson suddenly 
startled him by exclaiming : 

“What does he mean?” 

“Mean? Who?” said Langford. Then looking out 
to the front, he saw that the Colonel had his rifle held 
horizontally above his head at the full stretch of his 
arms. 


“Enemy in sight,” said Langford, “and, by gad, in 
large numbers,” he added, as he saw the Colonel , raise 
and lower his rifle several times rapidly. 

Shouting to their partners in rear, the two men swung 
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themselves down from the waggon, and ran out to the 
front to support the Colonel. As they did so, Benson’s 
party fired several shots, and then retired, till they joined 
Peterson and Langford. One of the Zulus had an arrow 
through his arm. Peterson glanced at this and 
remarked— 

‘‘Mafile, or Mazitu. See many of them?” 

‘Hell of a lot,” said the Colonel savagely, settling 
himself behind a big stone. The others also got down 
under cover, and prepared to hold the enemy in check as 
long as possible, to gain time for preparing the waggons 
for defence, as had been previously arranged. But it 
was not possible to do much. They closed up the 
waggons, making with them three sides of a square, put 
the horses under the best shelter available, and then 
filled the whole interior space with bullocks, which also 
blocked up the open side of the square towards the rear, 
and were crowded together outside. 

The advanced party fell back gradually on the 
waggons, as the enemy under cover of the trees, yet not 
without some loss, kept outflanking them. The five 
Europeans and some ten or twelve of their servants were 
provided with rifles, but the rest, five and twenty or 
thereabouts, were indifferently armed, some few with old 
muskets, most with assegais only, one or two, who were 
Boschmans, with their bows and poisoned arrows. It 
soon became apparent that the attacking force numbered 
five or six hundred. They were mostly equipped with 
native weapons, shields, assegais, bows and arrows; a 
few had firearms of an inferior kind. But, as there was 
thick cover to within about twenty yards of the waggons, 
the defenders lost most of the advantage of their superior 
weapons, while in spite of their losses some of their 
assailants from time to time got close enough to use 
assegais with effect. 

In less than quarter of an hour six or eight of the 
expedition were killed or disabled ; amongst the latter 
was Emilius, who, having incautiously raised himself to 
get a better aim, had received an assegai through the 
lungs and now lay helpless, coughing and vomiting 
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blood. The final result could not be doubtful nor very 
long deferred. 

It was a bitter thing to have nearly grasped success, 
and then to be ruined by a horde of inferior beings, who 
could make no use of the most important results of their 
toil. Langford cursed himself for having opposed 
Joskin’s proposal to avoid the valley by a long détour ; 
but straight shooting was of too urgent importance to 
leave much leisure for reflection, and he gave all his 
mind to the former. Yet all the time there rang in his 
ears a song that Frances used to sing— 


“ One morning, oh ! so early, my beloved, my beloved.” 


He remembered all the tune, but no more of the words 
till the last line— 


“ But the dove said, ‘ Give us peace !’” 


He could have laughed out loud at the contrast, as he 
took a quick snap shot, and saw the man he aimed at 
fall screaming horribly with a shattered spine. 

Meanwhile, Benson racked his brains for some 
expedient to save Langford. The best plan le could 
think of was that his friend and the Zulu, who looked 
after his horse, who would act as a guide and interpreter, 
should take the two remaining horses (the third had 
since the fight began been badly gored by a wounded 
ox) and make a dash down the valley, which was open, 
as, of course, the enemy could get little or no cover 
in it. 

The first difficulty, he well knew, would be to persuade 
Langford. He spoke to Peterson, who agreed, and then 
crawled.over to the next waggon to make his proposal, 
during a temporary lull. 

‘““We want you to go as hard as you can and see if 
you can’t get some assistance. You might come across 
a hunting party, you know.” 

It was a lame excuse and did not deceive Langford 
for a moment. 

‘“‘T think I won't go,” he said, “ we'll get Joskin to go.” 

‘“You’re the only married man,” said Benson, drop- 
ping the pretext. 
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‘“There’s his mother, you know,” remarked Langford. 
“T’ll go and tell him.” 

Langford was a better diplomatist than the Colonel. 
He informed Joskin that someone must go and try to 
get help, or failing that, take news of them to their 
friends ; but he added that they had drawn lots, and that 
the lot had fallen on him, Joskin ; and then he contrived 
to persuade Joskin that he would be undertaking a ser- 
vice of great danger, which was true enough ; it was only 
less dangerous than staying where they were. 

There was just room to squeeze a horse through 
between two waggons. ‘Give my love to my wife,” 
said Langford, leaning over from the waggon to shake 
hands with Joskin. At that moment an arrow struck 
him in the neck, and he fell over on the ground. 

‘Go on!” shouted Peterson, and the Zulu, followed 
by Joskin, both lying flat on their horses’ necks, 
galloped furiously down the valley, and were out of sight 
in a few seconds. 

Colonel Benson jumped down from the waggon, and 
raised Langford’s head from a pool of blood; but, in a 
moment he gently laid it down again, climbed back into 
his place, and went on shooting. 

The enemy excited by the escape of the two mes- 
sengers were closing up, and pressed forward in spite of 
heavy loss. Numbers prevailed at last, and in less than 
an hour from its beginning, the short stabbing assegai 
had finished the fight. 

And when the rains came again, and swept the fatal 
valley, they left only the gaunt frames of the three 
waggons to mark that Aceldama. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss Margaret Roddis lived in a rather small villa 
at Hampstead. There was a garden in front, about ten 
yards square, which, like the house, was always kept in 
most precise order, for the lady was a typical old maid 
of the old fashion—“ pernickety ” in her ways and full of 
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prejudices, though her heart was really kind to a fault. 
Her face—which seemed rather hard till you knew it 
well, and had seen her moved, as she often was, by some 
kindly emotion—was framed in iron-grey hair, and she 
was invariably dressed in black, with a starched collar 
and cuffs, and wore round her neck a long, thin, gold 
watch chain. When Frances was three years old, both 
her parents died, and from that time her aunt became 
her guardian. 

Miss Roddis was a devout woman. Her religious 
opinions, like her furniture, were early Victorian, and 
would have been depressing to most people. On her 
bedroom wall hung a copy of “ The Broad and Narrow 
way,” which she used to explain to Frances, with the 
help of the commentary sold with the picture. The 
almost invariable wickedness of a soldier was thus 
impressed on the mind of Frances from her earliest years, 
for in ‘The Broad and the Narrow Way ” soldiers are 
prominently on the road to destruction—from the officer 
near the foot of the staircase, who is committing the 
shocking sin of acknowledging a sentry’s salute (thereby 
claiming honour which is due to God alone), to the little 
armies near the top, who are in vigorous action near the 
edge of a fearful gulf, into which they will presently 
disappear. Miss Roddis had read ‘“ Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vicars,” and heard of Major Seton 
Churchill ; but she supposed there were exceptions to 
every rule, and perhaps those officers never returned the 
salutes of sentries, or else had a special indulgence, such 
as Elijah gave to Naaman in the matter of the house of 
Rimmon. 

It was Miss Roddis’ highest ambition for her niece 
that she should marry a “ minister,” by which she meant 
a Church of England clergyman of “evangelical ” 
opinions, and not some dissenting Korah, Dathan, or 
Abiram (what short work Moses would have made of 
“the Revd.” Hugh Price Hughes!), and it must have 
been a very persistently flagitious heredity, which, in 
defiance of such environment, impelled Frances, the first 
timé she ever left her aunt’s home on a visit, to engage 
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herself to Bill Langford—then third senior subaltern of 
his regiment. It is not necessary here to tell of the long 
fight these two had before Miss Roddis could be induced 
to agree to the marriage. As‘ the last, “You have my 
assent—not my consent,” was all that she would say ; 
and though she was always delighted to welcome Frances 
and her children, poor Bill always felt that he was only 
tolerated. 

When Langford departed to Africa, Frances and her 
two boys found a home with Miss Roddis. She was 
not altogether comfortable. Recte wivere she found 
decidedly irksome after the freer life to which she had 
been used. It was vexatious to know that you must go 
to church twice, whether you felt inclined or no; that 
you must go to bed at ten o'clock, and breakfast punctually 
at half-past eight; also, the two boys, who were 
decided pickles, were continually committing various 
breaches of Miss. Roddis’ domestic laws, and a servant, 
who had been with her for twenty years, gave notice, 
because “she felt uncomfortable since the young 
gentlemen came.” At times, Frances was in despair, 
and began to think she must seek some other abode ; but 
she continually called to mind that it was only for a few 
months, and so held on. Then came that terrible 
morning, when Joskin, having received a telegram from 
his nephew, presented himself in Miss Roddis’ drawing- 
room, and, with his heart almost standing still, managed 
to utter, from parched lips, the news that seemed to 
Frances like a stunning blow from a club. She turned 
very white, but only said, “You must give me a little 
time, please,” and sat quietly down in a chair, whilst 
honest Joskin turned round to the mantelpiece, put his 
face in his hands, and cried like a child. Then it was 
that Miss Roddis gave full rein to the loving kindness 
which was the real foundation of her sterling nature, and 
Frances found in her stern aunt a stay that no weak 
character could have afforded her. 

The weary time dragged on, and to all except Frances, 
Bill Langford soon became a fading memory. But she 
was no mere sentimentalist, and though at times she 
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longed to “‘ be away,” as the Scotch call it, her children 
filled her life, save the one part where the ache never 
ceased. She was spared all anxiety as to ways and 
means ; for, to her astonishment, she found herself sole 
heir to Colonel Benson, and with what her husband had 
left, she had over a thousand a year. 

But it is a very hard thing for a widow to handle two 
English boys, with a proper amount of animal spirits, and 
a healthy appetite for mischief. Solomon’s system is out 
of the question ; indeed, it is out of fashion generally. 
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Remonstrance may be effectual for a brief time; but the 
effect is rarely lasting—at any rate, before the subject is 
well into his teens, and it was fortunate for Frances 
that Miss Roddis was at hand to help her in enforcing 
discipline. About once a week there was a “row” of 
some kind, and the two sturdy culprits would stand before 
their great aunt, who would pronounce stern anathema, 
while Mamma tried not to cry. With the help of this 
Draco (whose sentences, however, were rarely executed 
in full) and a day school, Frances got on for nearly three 
years. But this Miss Roddis was not immortal, and 
when she died—leaving Frances her house and fourteen 
hundred a year—the widow felt desolate indeed. About 
the only old friend she could ask for advice was her 
husband’s old brother officer, Captain James Harris, who 
came to see her occasionally. He would have come 
much oftener, had it not been that he was in love with 
Frances, and was afraid of her finding it out—too soon. 
Also, he knew she was rich, while he had little but his 
pay. Though only the same age as Frances, Harris 
looked much older; his hair and moustache were very 
grey, and his face much lined. Energetic and laborious 
to a fault, he cared little for amusement, save as a means 
to an end ; but, being poor and without influence, he was 
not likely to rise high in his profession. He was not 
popular with men, because his aims and standards were 
annoyingly high. Men seldom like one of their own 
standing who they feel is superior to themselves. No 
6* 
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one had ever given Harris a nickname, and in all his 
regiment only Langford called him by his Christian 
name. 

By his advice at last Frances let her house, and went 
to live near a great public school, where she entered her 
boys as day: scholars. The result was satisfactory, and 
gradually she began to look more and more to Harris for 
help in her affairs. The wily man well knew the value 
of an alliance with the boys, and was on excellent terms 
with them ; but, indeed, he honestly liked them exceed- 
ingly. They called him “ Jim,” and never found out the 
superiority that others objected to; on the contrary, he 
was their sworn ally. 

‘Calypso ne pourait se consoler du départ d’Ulysse.” 
Hundreds since Stunning Warrington have sneered at a 
woman with that sentence, and outsiders, of course, had 
no difficulty in prophecying how the intimacy would end ; 
but Frances was not only amazed, but horrified when 
Harris first gave her an inkling of his hopes. Then, 
after she had sent him away crushed by her bitter words, 
she felt sorry for him, and wrote to say so; and so on, 
and so on, till at last she said, “I will marry you because 
you are so good, and you will be a father to my boys; 
but you must remember that my heart is dead and 
buried. I can never love anyone but Bill.” 

It was about three months after their marriage that 
Langford haggard, grey-haired, and bearded like Rip 
van Winkle, finished a final tramp of over a hundred 
miles from a white man’s camp, and entered a little 
frontier settlement. 

Very often during four terrible years he had cursed the 
caprice which had made his captors spare his life when, 
some hours after the fight, they found, while stripping 
him, that he was not dead. From that moment life 
became continuous pain. First, came the weary journey 
on a litter slung between two bullocks—for he was too 
weak to walk—with the wound in his neck rudely 
dressed, aching day and night. Then the long con- 
valescence, with repeated attacks of fever; and after that 
a dreary time, indeed, during which he would gladly have 
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worked hard, for so he must have brooded less over the 
thoughts and fears and memories that nearly demented 
him. But he was kept as a curiosity and given no work 
to do, and for a long time he could find little to occupy 
him. After the captured bullocks were al] slain and 
eaten, he felt the scarcity of animal food greatly, and 
even relished the castor-oil nuts which the natives mixed 
with their crushed millet in place of fat. 

But physical troubles were trifles compared with the 
sickening longing for wife and children, and one haunt- 
ing fear, which he never allowed to take definite shape 
in his mind if he could by any means drive it away. But 
there were times when he would throw himself on the 
ground with set teeth, and writhe, and tear up the grass 
with his hands like a man wounded to death, while he 
thought, “ Will she marry again?” Many a long night 
he never closed his eyes, while this jealous terror burnt 
him like fire; and he would imagine getting home, and 
finding them, and his hands on the man’s throat tearing 
out his windpipe. Then suddenly he would recoil 
ashamed, and angrily reproach himself for mistrust ; or 
he would bravely contend, ‘‘ Not under the seven years, 
even if then,” but the evidence of death might appear— 
D——n! (he would scream aloud) it must have appeared 
so conclusive; and so back to Gehenna. And every 
day that passed by increased his torment, for it made her 
marriage more likely. 

One purpose only in life he, of course, had—to get 
back home. To this end he racked his brain for 
expedients ; with anxious diligence he learnt the language 
of the country, and made every inquiry that he dared ; 
but how was he, alone and unarmed, to cross hundreds 
of miles of wild country inhabited by savages? He 
could only wait, and watch, and learn all he could. With 
long and infinite pains he made himself expert in the use 
of native weapons, and in time was allowed to possess 
them as a matter of course. He took part in hunting 
expeditions, and slowly he acquired much of the wood- 
craft and endurance of a native. 

It was on one of these trips to the eastern boundary 
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of the Mazitu country that almost despairingly Langford 
made his attempt. . Leaving the camp at midnight, with 
his weapons and a small bag of corn and steering by the 
stars he struggled on during many nights, hiding by day, 
and avoiding habitations as a rule, save when he had to 
pilfer a little corn. At last, in the gray of one morning, 
as he cautiously looked from the shelter of a wood across 
an open plain, he saw near a stream of waggons, and men 
near them in civilised dress, and his heart leaped in him, 
for he knew that he was safe. 

The whites of the party were Portuguese and could 
hardly speak a word of English, which relieved Lang- 
ford of some embarrassment, for he wished to conceal 
his identity for the present. He travelled with this party 
till they were within a hundred miles of the frontier 
settlement he was making for and then left them, 
having been supplied with clothes of a sort, and a little 
money. 

It took him another week from the time he crossed 
the frontier to reach the nearest seaport. As he tramped 
along a weary refrain was in his head. “ Four years is 
along time! Four years is a cruel time!” If ‘“ any- 
thing” had happened, no one must know of his return: 
he must see; and think what to do; not let them know 
—not yet—perhaps not at all. But push on/ What 
frightful difference one day might make ! 

Somehow the idea that Frances might be dead seldom 
crossed his mind. That would at least be a less 
calamity. 

He did not like to apply to the Consul for a passage, 
for that official would want to know all about him, and 
Langford was determined to keep his own counsel, and 
doubted his ability to invent and tell a story that would 
pass muster. He had little over three pounds, which of 
course would not pay his passage ; and besides he wished 
to keep this money asa last resource. After several vain 
attempts, he obtained a berth on a steamer to work his 
passage home, and at last found himself ashore on the 
dockside ia the Port of London. 

At once he went in the coarse clothing he wore on 
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the voyage to his solicitor’s office. The clerk who 
received him looked him over very curiously, and vainly 
tried to ascertain his business. He wished to see Mr. 
Pearce himself on a very urgent matter, and his name 
was Williams. He had to wait for half-an-hour, and 
then was shewn into the private office. 

“ Now, Mr.—er—wWilliams, I think this is rather un- 
usual. What is it please? my time is valuable.” 

Langford looked round. 

“ Are we alone, Mr. Pearce? I mean, we shan’t be 
overheard ?” 

‘No, you need not be afraid of that,” said the man of 
law, feeling a little nervous. 

“Do you know who I am?” 

‘“No,” said Pearce, looking at him carefully. ‘‘ No,” 
he repeated, ‘I should say I never saw you before ; but 
your voice seems in some degree familiar.” 

It would indeed have been wonderful had Pearce 
recognised in this grey-haired, bearded, haggard, and 
somewhat bowed man, with his face tanned mahogany 
colour, seamed and lined, locking ten years past his age, 
and wearing the coarse and dirty dress of a common 
seaman, the smart soldier to whom he had wished all 
good fortune when he went to Africa four years before. 

“Tam Captain William Langford, who belonged to 
the —th Regiment.” 

Pearce sprang from his chair, stared, said ‘‘ Good 
God!” and fell back. There was silence for ten seconds. 
But Langford knew then that he was too late. Very 
often when a long dreaded blow at last falls, we receive 
it with a calm apathy that surprises ourselves ; and Lang- 
ford asked without the least agitation. 

‘My wife is married again?” 

‘Five months ago,” said Pearce, slowly, and gazing 
at his blotting pad. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘“Tr’s the second battalion; you were not in that; 
Major Harris was promoted into it.” 

“Where are they ?” 

‘Gibraltar, in the Buena Vista barracks.” 

‘“‘ And—what is—their private address?” 

Pearce hesitated a moment ; but it was no use refusing 
the information, even if desirable, for Langford could get 
it elsewhere if he chose. 

“Calpe Villa, Europa Road.” 

He remembered the very house, a little beyond the 
top of Sand Hill. 

“Things of this kind are best done through third 
parties ; you had better leave it to me to arrange what is 
to be done.” 

‘What is to be done! There is only one thing to be 
done.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the lawyer, hurriedly and 
soothingly. Langford’s tone was that of a famished 
wolf; here was no Enoch Arden; Pearce felt very 
uneasy. 

“You'll have to get a decree of nullity you know.” 

“Are you Harris’ solicitor?” 

‘‘No, but I am hers.” 

‘‘That’s another matter. You are willing to continue 
to act for me as well as for her?” 

“Certainly. That's what I proposed just now.” 

“Wait a little. You say she herself told you it was 
chiefly on account of the boys.” 

“She did. You may feel quite sure that you were 
never forgotten in the least. She wanted a friend and 
adviser.” 

Langford was silent for a while; then he said, “I 
must think it over, I’ll come and see you to-morrow, 
about eleven, if that will suit. Now mind, this is to be 
kept strictly between our two selves, you understand.” 

“Very well,” said Pearce unwillingly, making a note 
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of the appointment; “but you are putting me into an 
uncomfortable position.” 

‘Has she drawn any pension ?” 

“No. Gladstone’s Government was in, and they said 
she was in affluent circumstances, and wouldn’t give it 
her.” 

“Then they'll have to pay me my pension for four 
years.” 

“T suppose so. There was about £10,000 of your 
money settled on her.” 

“You can let me have a couple of hundreds, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh! yes; we can arrange that to-morrow.” 

Pearce gave him five and twenty pounds at once, and 
he went away. He went to Silver’s and bought clothes, 
boots, and toilet utensils, taking them away in a bag. 
Then he went to some public baths, and had a hot bath, 
and struggled with the hair and other matters that encum- 
bered his person, and trimmed his beard and whiskers, 
but with much caution. Then he had his hair cut, and 
finally drove to a quiet hotel recommended by Pearce, 
where he dined, and sat smoking and thinking hard until 
3 a.m., when he went to bed with a kind of plan deter- 
mined. But his mind wavered to and fro. At one time 
he would claim Frances coé#te gut coéte; at another he 
would see how things were, whether she was happy, and 
had forgotten him, and if so, perhaps he would go away, 
and make no sign. But, on the whole, he inclined the 
former way. 

Next day Pearce urged on him to allow a telegram to 
be sent to Frances, or a letter to be written ; or himself, 
Pearce, to go to Gibraltar; anything rather than that 
Langford should go in person, for he dreaded some 
flagrant scandal, or even worse. But his client was 
inflexible in his determination to see Frances for himself, 
and without preparation. This morning he was not in 
the altruisic mood. 

“Hang it all, man, if you do telegraph, you do no 
good, for see her I will whatever happens ; all you do is 
to give the other man five or six days more advantage 
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over me; you don’t want to do that, do you? Well, 
then, keep quiet till you hear from me. You needn't be 
afraid of any row.” 

Finally, having exhausted every argument he could 
think of, Pearce reluctantly gave way, and advanced 
him 4175 more, calling in his confidential clerk, who 
had known Langford formerly, to witness the receipt, and 
identify him, so that he might recover the money in case 
of accident. Thus provided, Langford bought a few 
more things, including riding breeches, leggings, and 
spurs, and took his passage. The next morning but one 
he was once more dropping down the Thames in the 
“Arcadia,” and five days later, a little before daybreak, 
the giant liner anchored off the so-called fortress. The 
full moon was high in the heavens, and showed in bold 
relief every detail of the great rock. The outline of El 
Cuerpo (as the Spaniards call it from its resemblance to 
a corpse lying face upwards) stood sharply out against a 
steel blue sky ; every building and tree could be distin- 
guished, while in the distance—but quite clearly defined 
—he could see the hill called “The Queen of Spain’s 
Chair,” and he recalled how boldly Frances used to ride 
to hounds over its rocky slopes and deep gullies ; and 
there, beyond, he marked the little town of San Roque, 
through which they had so often ridden together to the 
pinewoods or the corkwoods. The flood of memories 
that rushed over Langford cruelly tried his self-control, 
and it was a welcome relief when a man near him made 
some bold remark about the beauty of the scene. 

He landed at the Ragged Staff, and drove to an hotel 
where he gave his name again as Mr. Williams, and 
made such enquiries as a tourist new to the place might 
make regarding excursions to Tangier, etc. 

It was late in April, but the “Calpe” pack was still 
hunting, as they do till May is well in, though it gene- 
rally recalls the rhyme of the “ Six children sliding on 
the ice all on a Summer's day,” for the weather then is 
often as warm as an English July. The hotel manager 
told him that the meet next day would be at Palmones 
Bridge. In old days Frances rarely missed a meet, 
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though she usually went home escorted by his groom, 
after he had mounted his second horse ; thus he might 
find an opportunity of speaking with her. Was it possible 
to hire a horse for the day? he asked. The hotel man- 
ager said certainly. Mr. Sant would supply an excellent 
horse. He got the manager to arrange the matter, fear- 
ing to be recognised by the well-known dealer with whom 
he had had many transactions. He stayed in his room 
all day. In the evening the four bands of the Infantry 
Brigade massed were to play in the Alameda, and after 
dinner he went there. 

He kept carefully out of the glaring light of the 
lamps in a side walk, and looked keenly about him. 
The bands were playing a selection from “ Faust” ; 
he knew every note of it, and the passionate love music 
from the third act pained him with memories and 
longings. 

At last he saw her. She was with Harris, arm in 
arm, talking rapidly to him. Oh! how he remembered 
her way !—she seemed quite unchanged ; her figure was 
just the same ; he could not see if her hair had gone at 
all grey. They passed within six feet of him, and he 
heard her voice, and even caught a word or two, in spite 
of the noise of the crowd—not enough to understand the 
purport—and Harris answered, and called her “ dearest.” 
With both hands he gripped the post he leant against, 
and felt the blood ebb from his face, leaving it white and 
tense. This was the worst he had known; hell could 
hardly be hotter. After a little he walked away; he 
dared not remain there longer. It was nine o'clock. He 
went down to the sea, and paced up and down the Line 
Wall for an hour, till the bands played “God save the 
Queen,” and the people dispersed. 

Half-an-hour later the military policeman, whose beat 
is near Scud Hill, noticed a man sitting on a low wall at 
the road side, near the top of the hill, enjoying the view 
by the bright starlight. He had a cigar in his hand, but 
it had gone out. The policeman offered him a light, 
was thanked, and passed on. The French window of 
the drawing-room on the first floor of Calpe Villa close 
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by was open, and after a few minutes a man came through 
it, and stood on the balcony smoking. There was no 
moon, and the man sitting on the wall was practically 
out of sight of anyone on the balcony—he had taken 
care of that—but four years training had given him the 
keen hearing of a savage. Then there came the sound 
of a piano, and after that a woman’s voice began to 
sing— 
“Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 

Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 


The smiles and tears of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken—” 


Here the voice quavered and broke, and the piano 
stopped. The man on the balcony turned half round, 
and as she came to him through the window, he said, 
‘“Why do you sing that song, dearest? It always upsets 
you. 

“T can’t help it,” said the singer’s voice, still with a 
break in it; “I can’t help trying to sing it sometimes. 
It was his favourite song. Oh! my dear, you are very, 
very good, but I cannot forget—I can’t.” 

Here the voice failed again. 

The cigar of the man on the wall had gone out again, 
and he was bowed down, with his face in his hands. 

The man on the balcony said, ‘“ Hadn’t you better 
go to bed? We ought to start at half-past nine to be in 
time at Palmones Bridge.” 

They went in; and a little later the man on the wall 
rose and walked away down the hill. 

Next morning Langford found a strong, but fiddle- 
headed Spanish horse provided for him. Before starting, 
he placed in the pockets of a light but warm tweed ulster, 
a pair of trousers carefully folded, a nightshirt, and a 
few toilet requisites. He then rolled up the coat tightly, 
carried it downstairs, and fastened it firmly in front of 
his saddle. In his breast pocket he carried a letter 
addressed to Mr. Frank Sant, horsedealer, Giro’s Passage, 
another addressed to the hotel proprietor, and two blank 
sheets of paper in an open envelope. 
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He started late intentionally, and as he passed through 
Bayside Barrier Gate, he saw the hounds leaving their 
kennels on the North Front; he pulled his horse into a 
walk, for this is a desirable pace on the road that leads 
across the neutral ground to the Spanish frontier town 
of La Linea de la Cincepcion, which chiefly consists of 
holes and large loose stones ; and further because he did 
not wish to reach Palmones Bridge till after they had 
thrown off, fearing to be recognised by the handsome, 
courteous, hardriding master, whom he remembered well 
as a whip, or by someone else whom he had known in 
the old days. There was the North Front guard, where 
the General once nearly caught him in bed in the 
early morning, and he only escaped trouble by lathering 
his face, and putting his head out of the window, as if 
he was shaving, and therefore could not turn out with 
his guard. The frontier town of Linea was as squalid as 
ever, and at the turning on to the beach, which forms 
the mainroad into Spain, he was duly importuned by 
the same sturdy beggar, who is said to own so much 


house property in the town where he begs. Langford 
threw him a coin, not caring to show himself an old 
hand by using the stock phrase which in Spain exercises 


” 


the mendicant. ‘ Perdone usted, por Dios, Hermano 
(Excuse me, my brother, for God’s sake). 

And then along the beach—the best of it is called 
“The Ladies Mile”—what memories of rides with 
Frances! Riding had not formed part of the curriculum 
which Miss Roddis thought requisite for her niece, and 
Langford himself had taught her. How plucky she was! 
After two canters, she made him take off the leading rein, 
and they never used it again. 

Palmones Bridge spans a small stream that borders an 
extensive flat grass plain, having on one side the sea, 
and on the other, downlike hills, amongst which lies the 
little pastoral town of Los Barrios. Langford pulled up 
and got off his horse a couple of hundred yards short of 
the bridge and waited under a cork tree at a turn in the 
lane leading to it, until he felt sure that the hounds had 
thrown off. When he crossed the bridge he found, as he 
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expected, that they were moving over the hills towards 
Los Barrios, and amongst the crowd of grey horses (five- 
sixths of the horses hunting with the Calpe are entire 
grey barbs) he picked up a bright chestnut cob, carrying 
a figure that he knew well, the better because she still 
wore the same grey habit he remembered six years 
before, with the body cut after the old fashion at his 
particular request. A long run with these hounds is rare, 
and knowing the country thoroughly he managed to keep 
touch with the field without going very near. 

It was a hot day, and there was little scent; so before 
one o'clock the master went off to the Corkwoods. 
After crossing the ford in the First River, Langford saw 
Harris change his horse, and Frances turn homewards 
with the groom ; and he was a little surprised, for it was 
early for even a lady to go home. He rode after her, 
but at some distance, hanging back in hopes of some 
opening. They very shortly overtook a string of asses, 
heavily laden with cork, on its way to the factory at 
Linea. One donkey had fallen, and could not rise, owing 
to the weight of its load. To help the animal, by 
removing some of the cork, would have been an extra 
labour which no right-minded Spaniard would voluntarily 
incur, any more than he would miss such an opportunity 
of indulging the national taste for cruelty. The avrzero 
in charge was accordingly thrashing the donkey coz 
amore, under which stimulus it might possibly have 
ultimately struggled to its feet, had not Frances 
indignantly interfered, and ordered her groom to assist in 
getting the poor beast up. 

While the man was thus engaged, she held the rein of 
the barb stallion he rode. Langford knew what was 
likely to happen, and hurried forward; but before he 
could get near, the barb, after a few snorts, gave a 
scream, and attacked the chestnut with teeth and hooves. 
It was a dangerous position for Frances ; but she slipped 
deftly to the ground and aside, while Langford sprang 
from his horse, and, with the groom’s help, separated the 
combatants. The avriero caught Langford’s bridle ; the 
groom led his horse aside, and Langford, every nerve 
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strung up as if he were going into action, held the 
chestnut, and prepared to put Frances up. But she 
paused to thank him—‘ Thank you, so very much ”— 
she stopped short ; they looked hard in each other’s eyes. 
Recognition dawned ; then rose like a rapid flood in her 
reeling mind, where joy and fear, love and sorrow, fought 
for mastery. 

“You!” she said—-‘‘You!” Her voice rose into a 
scream, and she fell back insensible. 

Langford raised her, and carried her to the road side, 
where he laid her on a bank, and hurriedly filled his hat 
with water from a little stream, which he splashed in her 
face. After a while she came round, but for some time 
she could only cry and tremble. The avviero stared, 
open-mouthed, till Langford threw him a peseta, and told 
him to tie the horse to a bough, and go. [he groom 
led the other two horses up and down, and wondered 
feebly what the it all meant. Langford got her 
flask, and gave her some of the strong Priorato in it, 
and after a while she was able to listen to his explana- 
tions. He got her to mount as soon as possible, for he 
feared lest others, returning homeward, should arrive on 
the scene. 

And as they rode together towards Maraquita’s 
tavern, at the mouth of the First River, where plies the 
ferry boat on the main route to Algeciras, he felt 
happy and confident at first ; but very soon her manner 
puzzled him, and made him uneasy. 

“Life without you, darling,” he said, ‘ was waste of 
time.” 

She looked at him without speaking, and he found, 
with eager joy, the old lovelight in the sweet eyes ; but 
they were wistful, and dimmed with tears. She seemed 
preoccupied, and seldom smiled; and when she did, it 
was a sad little smile, which quickly faded. Somehow, 
poor Langford's rather wild scheme seemed more and 
more impossible, though he could not tell why, and it 
was with a hopeless kind of feeling that he at last 
proposed that they should not return to Gibraltar at all, 
but ride to Algeciras, leave Langford’s horse there, 
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sending the groom back with the other two, and certain 
letters, and themselves take the train to Bobadilla, and 
so by Madrid and Paris to England. 

She did not answer for a while, and when she did, the 
tears were running down her white, pained face. 

“IT would go with youat once, if I could. I must go some- 
where else at once, of course; but—I cannot go with 
you now. Perhaps I ought not to be hunting to-day. 
Don’t you understand? How dreadful it all is,” she 
wailed. ‘I cannot come to you-—till—till my baby is 
born.” 

Those who have ridden through the Valley of the 
Shadow have seldom a very clear remembrance of what 
happened to them therein, but only of one thing—pain. 
Langford could not have told you much of what passed 
as they rode that terrible five miles, almost in silence. 
At her request, he stopped at the hotel door, leaving her 
to ride on. 

‘“‘T will write to you to-morrow,” she said, hurriedly. 
Even as she spoke her face was grey with pain. 

He went to his room and sat down. They brought 
him hot water, and twice told him dinner was waiting. 
Hour after hour he sat on, and hardly moved. But a 
sterner summons was coming. At nine o'clock the 
waiter knocked again, and brought a note. He sprang 
up, and opened it ; it was in a handwriting he knew, but 
not that of Frances. It had no formal beginning— 

‘She wishes to see you. Come quickly ; there is no 
time to lose.—J. H.” 

In less than quarter of an hour he entered her room. 
Harris stood at the foot of the bed. She beckoned to 
him feebly, and he went to her. About half-an-hour 
later she died, with his arms round her, and her face 
against his. Harris still stood at the foot of the bed. 


os 
. 





Wellow Gold. 


He was a cleanly, pleasant-looking old man, with a 
winter-apple face, and a fringe of white hair just reach- 
ing his shoulders. They were rather bowed, for as man 
and boy he had worked in the quarries for fifty years, 
and labour, like sorrow, leaves its mark. But it was a 
brave spirit that looked out on the world from those 
faded blue eyes, and a contented heart that beat within 
his breast. He did his day’s work still, although he 
failed to accomplish as much as a younger man might 
have done. But there was a code of: honour among his 
comrades that taught them to refrain from suggesting 
this to him, and one and all combined in keeping up the 
harmless fraud that he was as strong and capable as 
ever. 

The old man lived alone in a little cottage upon the 
borders of the common, looking west. Every night he 
watched the sun set over the valley, and it was a quaint 
habit of his to lift his rough felt hat from his old white 
head, and stand uncovered at the moment when the ball 
of fire dipped behind the distant hill. 

Those who by chance had stood near him at such 
times said that his lips moved soundlessly, as though 
uttering some brief prayer or invocation, while over his 
simple, weather-beaten countenance a rapt look, as the 
reflection of far-away glory, would steal. 

He was a good old man, and went to church twice 
regularly on Sundays. He had never been heard to use 
foul language, nor known to take more than was good 
for him at the “‘ Shepherds’ Cot,” although he liked his 
glass and pipe, and his evening gossip with the rest who 
collected there as much as any of them. But, on the 
whole, it would have been difficult to find a more harm- 
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98 YELLOW GOLD. 
less, healthy-minded old man in the whole of Amberley, 
or in any of the neighbouring hamlets upon the _hill- 
sides. 

Great then was the astonishment of his acquaintances, 
when, bit by bit, it began to be whispered about that old 
James Leeson was a miser. At first, the idea was pooh- 
poohed. What could he have to be miserly over? He 
had never come into any money. If he had saved 
enough to keep himself off the parish in his old age, it 
was as much as could be expected. Nevertheless, the 
horrid word was coupled with his name with bated 
breath, first by those who knew least of him, then by 
those who knew him best. The landlord at the 
‘‘Shepherd’s Cot,” who had chalked up his account, 
week in, week out, for years, to be paid regularly on 
Saturday nights, now hesitated, and felt inclined to write 
it up no more. Supposing he should never pay! The 
word ‘‘ Miser” flashed across the landlord’s vision, and 
made his heart hafd. It seemed to follow naturally the 
letters of the old man’s name. He thought of placing it 
on the slate, where Jim himself could see it. That 
would be explanation enough. But those who chattered 
freely behind the old man’s back, shrank from wounding 
him to his face. Thus it happened that he did not learn 
the general opinion that was fast forming of him in the 
rural mind of the populace. How it germinated no one 
knew ; but there were those who said that at a certain 
hour every evening the door of old Jim’s cottage was 
bolted, and that, knock as one might, it was impossible 
to gain admittance, until old Jim himself should appear— 
not sleepy, nor dishevelled, as one who had just risen 
from his bed, but wide awake as ever, though with that 
far away look upon his face with which he watched the 
sunsets; the look that comes on men’s faces from the 
near vision of that which is most dear to them. And if 
awake, why then had Jim Leeson not come to the door 
sooner? And why did he seem so unwilling to be dis- 
turbed? He, who at all other hours of the twenty-four 
was noted as the most sociable man in Amberley. It 
became a habit with some of the younger, and more 
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empty-headed of his companions to plan nightly excur- 
sions to his cottage, based upon some frivolous excuse, 
for the express purpose of rousing the old man in his 
lair. Reconnoitring parties applied themselves to every 
chink and cranny of the walls and windows, lest by 
chance they might gain proof of their supposition, and 
become eye-witnesses of James Leeson’s joy over his 
concealed treasure. For that it was concealed some- 
where in the cottage they had no doubt, and that the old 
man employed that hour to count his gold became a pre- 
supposed fact. But he was a careful old man, notwith- 
standing his simplicity, and the cottage door was securely 
fastened, and every window closed and shaded ere the 
nightly feast began. 

Nevertheless, his extreme care availed him little. 
Whether security made him at length reckless, or he 
grew too proud for concealment, or it was merely the 
childishness of old age that came upon him, matters 
little. With a curious insistence the feeble lips took to 
muttering over his daily work, and inquisitively those 
around him listened to his wanderings as they would not 
have done unless piqued by the persistent suspicion that 
dogged his steps. 

“Gold! Yellow Gold,” they heard him mutter, and 
again, ‘“‘ Bright, bright gold.” 

Sometimes his talk was of “golden harps” and 
‘golden streets,” and this they could understand, feeling 
dimly that the soul of the old man, world-wearied, and 
realising that life held no further ambitions for him, 
stretched out across the unknown to that land of glory 
of which Parson spoke on Sundays. Only they would 
not have known how to put this fancy into words. But, 
when it came to speech about “yellow gold in my hand 
—round rings of yellow gold,” who could fail to suspect ? 
Especially as at such times the pick or spade would fall 
from Jim’s old hand, and he would gaze abstractedly at 
nothing, as though seeing somewhere in the far distance 
the gold of which he spoke. 

And the look on his face! Concentrated love—nay, 


more, passion of the deepest, was written there. The 
me 
fees 
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old blurred features worked strangely, and wavering 
smiles at times played round his creased lips. 

The thoughts of the old man seemed to delight him 
so, that it was strange and curious to watch his pleasure. 
He had a led a lonely life—no love of wife or child had 
been his. It was as though the dormant affection of his 
nature was centred round this hapless folly. And who 
knew how he had obtained his gains? Perchance in 
some ill-gotten way. Indeed, it must be so, for all the 
villagers knew each other’s affairs, and within the 
memory of none of them could “yellow gold” have come 
by righteous means into the keeping of James Leeson. 
Thief he must be—and he might be worse. 

Numerous futile plans were propounded that should 
drive him to confess his guilt. Yet liking and respect, 
so long merited, compelled them to stay their hand, until 
one day a lad driving his pick into the corner of the 
quarry where they worked, and lifting out a great block 
of stone, came upon a strata of yellowish construction, 
that flashed brilliantly in the sunlight. 

‘‘ Look ’ee,” he cried, pointing, ‘“ ’tis gold—yellow gold.” 

The words had risen thoughtlessly to his lips, and he 
glanced uneasily at Jim. The old man leant upon his 
spade. 

‘Aye, it med be,” he muttered, ‘but none so yellow 
as mine.” 

“Leave yer foolish talk, Bill, an’ drive th’ pick home. 
Yer'll not make yer fortin wi’ such gold as yon,” testily 
remarked an elderly man, who was working side by side 
with Jim, and who had hitherto been unwilling to credit 
his guilt. 

“Nor Jim won't,” laughed the lad. ‘Where dost 
keep yer’n, Jim?” 

“Ah! lad!” said old Leeson, shaking his head 
meditatively, ‘‘’tisn’t for ee toknow. Me an’ my gold’ll 
keep company till us comes to t’ grave, an’ us Il not be 
parted then.” 

‘‘Dost mean to have ’ur buried with ’ee, Jim?” asked 


the boy with round eyes. ‘Ee ain't afeared o’ snatchers 
then?” 
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‘T ain’t afeared o’ nowt,” quoth Jim stoutly. ‘They 
med come, an’ they medn’t. But my gold ’Il lie on my 
heart, I reckon, till t’ Judgment Day.” 

The boy shivered. He found the talk becoming 
gruesome, and was quelled to silence. But though the 
others said little, the conversation made a great impres- 
sion upon the rest of the men present, and remarks were 
passed in low tones, as they put on their coats, and 
started homewards. 

By common consent an early adjournment to the 
‘Shepherds’ Cot” was proposed, and the landlord, hear- 
ing of the subject under discussion, willingly lent them 
the use of the little parlour behind the bar. Here they 
sat in conclave, and when at length old Jim Leeson put 
in an appearance at the public, his presence was 
requested amongst them. 

He shambled in with his uncertain gait, smiled in his 
feeble way, took a chair, and lit his pipe. 

‘Well, lads, an’ what be th’ news to-night?” 

“There ain't none as I knows on,” replied the man 
elected as spokesman, and who, if the truth were told, 
cordially detested the job. 

“Look ’ee, Jim Leeson,” he continued gruffly, “us has 
got summat to say to ’ee, an’ ’tis best to be out wi’ it, an’ 
ha’ done. ’Ee has gold, ’ee says, yellow gold, laid by 
somewheres. Now, where did ’ee get it, Jim Leeson, 
an’ for why, an’ when? Tell us that, ’an us'll be 
satisfied.” 

Jim had looked dazed at the commencement of this 
speech. Now he leaned forward, speaking with more 
indignation than he had ever shown. 

“An’ so ’ee well may be! Look ’ee here, Joe 
Boughton, ’ee ’ve tooken to speak for th’ lot, I reckon, 
an’ so I'll answer ’ee. An’ listen all. There ain't no 
manner o’ lies in what I said. I has yellow gold—finer, 
and yellower, ’an riper, than what ’ee ha’ seen, I reckon ; 
but as so be ’tis mine, I means to keep ur, an’ for when, 
an’ where, ’ee may’st sit an’ question till yer dyin’ day, 
but yer’ll get nowt o’ tellin’ from me.” 

‘“‘Us don’t mean no offence, Jim,” said Boughton 
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sheepishly, ‘but ‘ee knows chaps like we don’t find 
yellow gold in t’ quarries, like Bill was a-pratin’ o’ to-day, 
an’ there ain’t none as could ’ave given ur to ’ee—seems 
like ’ee ’aven’t no right.” 

“What's that ‘ee say?” questioned the old man 
stormily, ‘‘No right! An’ who a better? Dost think, 
Joe Boughton, ’tis jon’y gen’lemen like Paarson, an’ 
Squire Dean up at t’ Court as has t’ right to win yellow 
gold to ’em if they gets t’ chance. Ye don’ know much, 
Joe Boughton. I'd tell ’ee if I’d a mind, as there’s things 
every man livin’ has his right to. But there’s fools 
among ’ee, Joe. An’ I reckon there ain’t one o’ ye as 
knows o’ what I speak, nor none as I means to tell. For 
why? My secret’s mine, and I ain’t a-goin’ to talk of 
it, seein’ my yellow gold’s dearer to me than the good 
word of the lot o’ ye. Thur! If so be, ye thinks ill o’ 
me, bide in yer own thoughts. T’ain’t Jim’Leeson as 'll 
go a-beggin’ o’ a charickter from ’is pals.” 

The man called Boughton looked round diffidently. 
He wished someone else would say something, if it was 
to be said. To his mind the matter had been settled. 
They were not the keepers of Jim’s conscience, and if he 
was a thief, and a hoarder of ill-gotten gains, they could 
not prevent it. All the same, Boughton did not believe 
he was, though he confessed to misunderstanding him 
totally. 

Jim got up presently, gripping the arms of his chair 
with knuckly claws, and gazing round him slowly, with 
tears not far from his blue eyes. 

‘‘T hadn’t a-thought it o’ ye, mates,” he remarked, as 
he went out, during the pregnant silence that prevailed 
amongst them. 

‘No more didn't we, of ‘ee, Jim Leeson,” said one 
man, sotto voce, and then they looked at each other 
blankly. 

‘‘Let’s ask Paarson to speak to ’ee,’ 
the suggestion was promptly vetoed. 

“Us doesn’t want Paarson a-interferin.’ Let be. 
Twill bring him no luck if ’tis stolen, ’an if not, why, 
tis his own. Let him doas’e will.” — 


’ 


said another, but 
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But a spirit of disappointment prevailed amongst them. 
They had wished him no harm, but they longed to share 
Jim’s secret, and they felt injured that he would not let 
them. 

In one man’s heart, however, a fiercer passion burned. 
Clay Kingscote was the black sheep of the village, but 
by reason of a certain donhomze that affected him when 
things went well, and an undoubted churlishness, which 
he was in the habit of displaying in an equally marked 
manner, when the world went awry, his companions 
treated him with friendliness, and an outward show, at 
least, of interest and respect. A pair of sturdy fists 
inspired the latter, and the former was enchained by the 
possibility of his standing treat when his pockets were 
fuller than usual, which not infrequently happened. 

Latterly, however, Kingscote had been down on his 
luck, and generosity had not moved him, for his weekly 
wage was not sufficient to enable it to do so, and he had 
found no other resources. He remained in the little bar- 
parlour after the others had gone, his head resting upon 
his outstretched arms. The landlord looked in upon him 
once or twice, but did not disturb him until the closing 
hour came. Then he touched him roughly on the 
shoulder. 

“Come, Clay, wake up, man! Time to be off.” 

Kingscote, who had been feigning sleep, rose, stretched 
himself and yawned, picked up his slouched hat, and 
moved to the door. 

‘“‘ So ’ee didn’t do much wi’ Jim Leeson, I hear?” 

“Naw! Seems like t’ old chap have a bit hidden 
away. But let ur be, say I,—let ur be. ‘Tis no affair of 
our’n,” and Kingscote disappeared into the darkness, but 
he did not go home. On the contrary, he walked away 
in the direction of Leeson’s cottage. It stood by itself 
on the brow of the hill, overlooking the valley beneath. 
Clay crept round to the little garden in front, and stand- 
ing knee-deep among the frosted stems of marigolds and 
chrysanthemums, he peeped in at the window-frame. 

Fortune favoured him, for by some mischance upon 
this night of all others, the old man had forgotten 
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to draw the curtains together across the pane, and 
between the narrow blind and the wooden framework, 
there was a crack wide enough for Kingscote to discern 
the figure of Jim as he moved slowly across the room. 

The firelight leaped upon the walls, for Jim had stirred 
the embers to a blaze, and the gleam of a candle placed 
upon the chimney-piece threw up the reflection of his 
bent shoulders and bowed head with the fringe of hair 
around it. He had apparently finished his supper, and 
was putting away the things. Kingscote saw him lift 
the loaf, and place it in the cupboard. Then he carried 
the jug and plate carefully out to the washhouse at the 
back, remaining a minute or two, probably to rinse them. 
He returned smiling softly, and muttering to himself. 

The sight of his old face, with that happy look upon 
it, sent a flood of perfectly unreasonable indignation 
through Kinsgcote. He clenched his fist,.and scowled at 
the unconscious old fellow. Poor Jim! Had he only 
known whither his foolish boasting, and refusal to answer 
inquisitive questions, would have led him, he might have 
spoken differently. Now he snuffed the candle, placed 
it at a more convenient angle, and fumbling in one of the 
many pockets of his fustian vest, took out something, 
with which in his hand, he bent over a quaint carved 
bureau that stood against the wall. Kingscote watched 
him. He could see the outline of his figure from the 
rear, but as, intent upon his occupation, Jim bent further 
forward, only the corner of one shoulder, and a tuft of 
white hair was visible. For a long minute he remained 
so, nervous excitement raising the moisture upon Kings- 
cote’s forehead, as breathlessly he waited till the old man 
should turn round. 

He did so presently, holding something gingerly in 
his left palm, while he softly touched and stroked it with 
his right forefinger. The other fingers of the left hand 
were curled upwards, but through them Kingscote fancied 
he could distinguish a yellow gleam. He was sure of it 
now when the candle-light fell upon the old wrinkled 
hand, and lit up clearly something brilliant that lay 
within. But the next instant the flash had gone, 
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for old Jim stooped to lay his lips caressingly upon his. 
treasure. 

Suddenly a stone, upon which Kingscote had been 
standing, slipped upon the hard ground, and with a 
muttered oath he put out his great hand. heavily against. 
the wall of the little cottage, striking it upon the lintel. 
The noise, slight as it was, startled the old man within. 
He looked up, an expression of terror struggling across. 
his mild face. Involuntarily, he had placed his right 
palm over his left, completely hiding whatever lay within 
it, but that moment’s startled gesture had disclosed to 
Kingscote again the gleam of yellow gold. He stepped 
back, for the old man had glanced up at the window, and 
came forward slowly, divided between the desire to 
retrieve his forgetfulness in closing the curtains, and his. 
wish to first conceal his treasure, At length he put up- 
his right hand, and drew them sharply together. Kings- 
cote, wishing to remain unobserved, had shrunk into the 
darkness, but that look on Jim’s face was not lost upon 
him. Not only was the old man a miser, but as a natural 
consequence, he was afraid of being robbed. 

Two or three weeks passed uneventfully. Jim was 
taciturn, and his comrades left him, for the most part, 
alone. Beyond a gruff word or two that necessity 
demanded, conversation was scant between them. 

Clay Kingscote was suffering from one of his morose 
fits, and scarcely spoke, though he came each evening to 
the “ Shepherds’ Cot,” and sat moodily in his corner, 
listening to the talk, but rarely putting in a word. The 
frost was severe, and many hands were turned out of 
work. It was nearing Christmas time, and those who 
had looked forward to spending it in jollity, grew glum 
as money became scarce. Clay Kingscote was one of 
these. But he was ruminating fiercely with himself, and 
his reflections reached a climax one evening when he 
stole out quietly, provided with a bag of tools, the 
contents of which were best known to himself. 

It was a moonlight night, and he was forced to skirt 
the Common by a roundabout way, taking advantage of 
the shadows cast by the clumps of beeches that stood 
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here and there, for he did not care to cross in the open. 
The radiance, shining on the frost-bound hills, made 
‘them look as though bathed in silver, more clear and 
‘dazzling for the gloomy patches of darkness that fell 
between. Old Jim’s cottage was silhouetted against the 
sky-line, as Clay drew slowly nearer. It seemed 
deserted, for the hour was late, and doubtless the old 
man, who had given up going to the public, since 
arraigned there by his comrades, had long ago taken his 
supper and gone to bed. Kingscote chuckled harshly to 
himself as he rounded the brow of the hill, and gained 
the little garden. 

To-night the windows were dark, for the curtains had 
been drawn, and the light—if there was one—could not 
shine through. Noiselessly Clay Kingscote crept round 
to the door that he had previously selected as his mode of 
ingress. Opening his bag, he took out the tools he should 
‘require, and began his work. After all, it did not take 
long, and he was glad of it, for his hand was not as 
‘steady, nor his eye so clear as it should have been. He 
almost hesitated at the last, and it was with a pang of 
‘something very like regret that he at length pushed 
open the door. Silence reigned within. Old Jim must 
be asleep, Holding his breath, and tip-toeing softly, 
Clay Kingscote crossed the room. It was a tiny cot- 
tage, and Jim slept in the little lean-to room under the 
roof, and immediately over the one in which Clay now 
stood. But the marauder had not thought it would be 
necessary to explore further than the ground floor, for 
there stood the carved oaken cabinet from which Jim 
had taken his treasure. 

Kingscote had brought with him some matches, and a 
scrap of tallow candle, which he now lighted, affixing it 
firmly to the corner of the table. Then he commenced 
his operations upon the cabinet itself. At first it baffled 
.all his endeavours, but after some time he succeeded in 
forcing the lid. But he found little to reward his 
search, and was about to close it in disgust, hoping to 
discover some secret opening, which should display that 
‘which he sought, when he heard a motion behind him, 
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and turning, saw, to his surprise and vexation, the figure 
of old Jim standing within the doorway in his scanty 
night-shirt, his blue eyes fixed vacantly upon the 
intruder. 

With a muffled exclamation, Kingscote ran forward, 
placing his hand with brutal force over the old man’s 
mouth. As he did so, the edge of his sleeve flapped 
against the candle and extinguished it. Kingscote swore 
loudly, and between the sound of his voice and his rough 
touch, the old man, who had been half asleep, was 
thoroughly awakened. He had been a strong man in 
his time, and he struggled fiercely in Kingscote’s grasp, 
till the other, with a growling oath, let him fall. 

Then he lay very still, not uttering a sound. Kings- 
cote stooped to pick up the candle, but he could not 
immediately find it, and a curious dread of the silent 
old man came over him. He told him to get up, and to 
that effect stirred him, not ungently, with his foot, but 
old Jim did not move. When he had picked up the 
candle, Kingscote could not find his matches, and then 
he dropped the box in his flurry, spilling the contents. 
In a sudden access of fear he rushed to the window, and 
flung open the curtains, drawing up the blind with a 
jerk. Then he turned to look. The moonlight flooded 
the room, and lit up the form of old Jim, who lay, to 
all appearance, dead. 

Terrified, Kingscote stooped breathlessly above him, 
and then, his horror proving overmastering, he turned, 
and fled. 

The next morning, a neighbour's wife, who sometimes 
looked in to tidy up the cottage, came round early, and 
found the door open, and marks of a scuffle, while poor 
Jim lay in the manner described, and in a condition that 
rendered him wholly unable to speak for himself. But 
he was not dead, though for days he lay in a stupor, 
taking little notice of his surroundings. 

His mates came to the cottage, to perform any little 
odd jobs about the place, by which they might prove 
themselves of use; while their women-folk, with that 
rough kindliness of heart that distinguishes the dealings 
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of the poor with those in distress, constituted themselves 
Jim’s nurses, taking turns in their care for him. 

One man was very miserable during this time, and 
that was Clay Kingscote. Only dire necessity, following 
upon a persistent course of reckless and evil living, could 
have induced him to attempt to rob Jim Leeson. But 
though he had, in truth, intended robbery, murder was 
far removed from theft, and the possibility that he had in 
any measure wrought bodily harm to Jim, sat heavily 
upon his soul. 

At length, one day—it was the eve of Christmas— 
Clay could endure his own thoughts no longer, and he, 
too, crawled, with heavy, laggard steps, to the little 
cottage upon the edge of the hill. It was the first time 
that he had been there since that eventful night, and he 
shrank from going up, almost dreading to see the old 
man again, for he could not be sure whether Jim had 
recognised him, or not. 

A woman stood at the door with her bonnet on, and a 
shawl huddled over her shoulders. She beckoned him 
to approach. 

“I be a-lookin’ for some ’un, Clay Kingscote, ter 
watch aside ’e fer an hour. Will ’ee do 't? ’E be main 
quiet, a-lyin’ like a lamb ’tween the blankets, bless him! 
’"E won't give ’ee no trouble.” 

‘“‘ But look ’ee,” said Clay, diffidently, “may happen 
ell not want to see me?” 

‘An’ for why not?” responded the woman, briskly. 
“Don’t I tell ’ee ’e’s a lamb, bless him—the least- 
givingest-trouble old chap as ever was. I wish my man 
was as easy. Come ’ee in, an’ tak’ a look at’e. I be 
a-wantin’ to run home for a minnit. ‘Ee med do a 
Christian’s job, Clay Kingscote!” 

“T’ll do ’t an’ welcome,” said Clay, following her in, 
‘if so be it ‘ouldn’t be t’ worse for t’ old chap.” 

‘‘Tt med be worse fer ter leave him ‘lone, an’ I'll have 
to be goin’. My Alice is off t’ Stroud for t’ marketin’, 
an’ the maid ’ll not be knowin’ what ter get.” | 

Old Jim lay in his customary stupor, betwixt waking 
and sleeping. Clay bent over him, and touched his hand 
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gently ; but the old man did not stir, and he was thus 
compelled to undertake his enforced vigil. 

For the best part of half-an-hour Kingscote sat beside 
the low bed, which had been brought down to the 
sitting-room, that Jim might lie near the fire, for the 
weather was very cold. The blackened stumps of shrubs 
showed up through the frosted pane, and over the hills 
in the far distance the wintry sun, leaving a track of 
crimson, fell slowly towards the west, for the brief day 
was almost over. A robin, perched upon the window- 
sill, twittered feebly. The old man had been wont to 
scatter crumbs there, and his feathered friends missed him 
sorely. 

Presently, after what seemed an interminable time to 
Clay, the withered hands upon the counterpane stirred 
restlessly, and Jim opened his eyes. At first he was 
puzzled to know what had happened. Then Clay saw a 
slow look of recognition dawning in his face, and he 
trembled exceedingly. Jim moved his head upon the 
pillow, and glanced round. 

“Why, it bain’t ee, Clay, be it?” he muttered. 

Clay Kingscote sank upon his knees. -He did not 
greatly care, then, whether Jim recollected him as the 
midnight robber, or not. He only felt that he must tell 
him all. 

‘Forgive me—forgive me, Jim,” he sobbed, between 
his explanations, “an’ I never took nought, after all,” he 
finished, pathetically. 

‘There wasn’t nought as ’ee’d ’ave cared to take, if 
’e’'d only known,” said Jim, quietly, after _a pause, in 
which he was collecting his scattered wits. “I dis- 
remember much about it,” he went on, speaking in short 
gasps for breath. ‘ There was summun as stood there, I 
mind,but ’twasn’t’ee knocked me down. Naw,naw! Doan’t 
ee fret, Clay Kingscote, ’twasn’ no hand’ o’ your’n.” 

‘I wish I could be sure o’ that,” said Clay, fervently. 

‘Seems like ’tis on’y t’ old un’s hour has come,” said 
Jim, feebly. ‘‘ Belike, if it has, Clay, be a-ready. But, 
look ’ee, t’ain’t yer hand that sent me; but my Pollie’s 
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that’s a-beckonin’. 
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Clay glanced up, inquiringly. 
‘“T’ll show ’ee t’ yellow gold, Clay,” went on the old 
man’s voice, in its soft, drawling monotone, ‘an’ then 
‘ee ‘ll know what old Jim’s treasure was. But ’ee ’Il not 
tak’ it from him—will ‘ee now ?” 

“I won't, I won't, Jim,” said Clay, chokingly. 

“Slip yer fist, then, ’neath t’ pillow. There’s my 
keys.” 

Kingscote obeyed, and drew out two small keys, tied 
on a worn bit of thread. Following Jim’s instructions, 
he raised a loose plank in the flooring, near the fire-place, 
and lifted out a small deal box, setting it on the bed. 

“1 was afearun, one night,” quoth Jim, slowly, ‘an’ I 
shifted the place of ‘ur. ’Ee wouldn't have found ’ur 
there. Eh! my old hands be good for nowt. Take t’ 
key, Clay, and unlock ’ur.” 

Kingscote, with fingers that scarcely trembled less, 
inserted the key, and turning it, lifted the lid. A sweet 
smell of lavender stole out from a heap of articles— 
strange-looking, to Clay’s eyes—as he laid them out, one 
after the other, at Jim’s bidding, upon the bed—a girl's 
cotton glove, a faded ribbon, and a prayer-book, with 
some withered violets between the leaves. 

Jim fingered each of these reverently, and something 
in his face forbade the questions that rose to Clay’s lips. 
At length he came to a flat, old-fashioned wooden box, 
with “A Present from the Crystal Palace” outside it, and 
a wonderful picture of the glass house, full of parrots and 
monkeys, and palm trees. This Jim took in his own 
hands, and opened gently, as though he loved to touch it. 

Inside, there lay a mass of golden hair—such hair as 
Clay had never seen in his life, brilliant floss, shining 
like molten gold, and curling in delicate rings round the 
old man’s fingers, as he took it up tenderly. 

“My Pollie’s curls,” he said, simply. ‘Eh! but my 
Pollie wor a bonny maid! ’Tis forty years since ‘ur 
went, but I reckon ’ur’s bonny still ; an’ many’s the night 
I’ve slep’ wi’ my Pollie’s curls under my pillow, an’ 
dreamt o’ seein’ ‘ur walkin’ wi’ th’ angels in th’ golden 
streets, what worn’t more yellow gold than ‘ur own bonny 
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hair. An’ at times, when t’ sun’s a-goin’ into heaven 
yonder, I giv’ ‘un a message to tak’ to Pollie, to tell ‘ur 
as ‘ur won't have much longer to wait. Open the 
window, will ’ee, Clay, thur’s a good chap, for ’e’s goin’ 
now. 

Kingscote hesitated. It was bitterly cold outside ; but 
the old man had raised himself excitedly. 

“Twas just when t’ sun went down, forty years ago 
come Christmas,” he repeated. ‘An’ ’ur won't have 
long to wait.” 

Kingscote set the lattice an inch or two open. 

‘Tis Christmas now, Jim,” he said; “Christmas Day 
to-morrow, an’ 'tis too cold for ’ee to be lyin’ there wi’ t’ 
window open.” 

But Jim did not hear him. His eager blue eyes, 
grown bright, were fixed upon the sun disappearing in 
the west. Suddenly, the heavy snow clouds were lit up 
with a glow of dazzling splendour. Shafts of red and 
gold shot across the sky, and a stream of glory sped 
downwards into the little room, bathing the old man’s 
face with sunshine, and glittering upon his golden 
treasure, clasped close to his breast. 

“Pollie!” he cried, “my little maid! Look ’ee! 
Here’s Jim a-comin’!” 

And then he fell back, the curls dropping like a shower’ 
of gold to the floor. 

But Jim heeded them not, for his spirit had passed in 
the sunlight to the land where the love of his youth 
had been so long awaiting him. 


WInsToN KENDRICK. 





Fascination. 


THE blue of misty seas 
An idle watcher idly scans, 
From cliffs, in summer, when the breeze 
Faints on the limitless expanse : 
Such is their hue—so faint, so fair ! 
Those eyes whereon I fondly gaze, 
Till thought and fancy mingle there 
In one perplexed maze. 


And, on those waters calm and smooth, 
My soul grows desperate to sail : 
What tho’ sad Wisdom’s words be truth, 
And truth the shipwreck’d seaman’s tale ! 
Often they fail who look behind, 
But I look only toward the west : 
Onward his course who hopes to find 
The islands of the blest ! 


Str GEORGE DOouGLAS. 





H Christmasetide in Southern Fndia. 


Tue white town of Metapollium, at the foot of the 
Nilgiris, the ‘‘ blue mountains ” of the south, lies basking 
in the heat of a sultry Christmas Eve. Luxuriant palm 
trees, and unclad Tamils, suggest typical illustrations 
for the pages of a missionary magazine; and groups of 
stone horses, guarding rich crops of rice and millet, 
materialize those symbolic steeds of ‘‘ Aruna the Dawn” 
which probably originated the Greek sun-myth of Apollo. 
A cleft in the mountain wall forms a Titanic gateway to 
an aerial realm of glamour and mystery, veiled by the 
deep blue haze which etherealizes the mountain walls of 
an unknown land. 

Our Indian Christmas is to be spent in this enchanted 
region, and in a rickety ‘‘tonga,” with sorry team and 
brown driver in Paradisaical undress, we follow the 
rude track which skirts the lofty range. An ignominious 
breakdown occurs where the ascent begins, and one of 
the animated skeletons apparently collapses ; the horse- 
keeper unharnesses the artful steed, who immediately 
trots back to his distant stable, and the victimized 
passengers await the arrival of another horse from a 
village of palm-thatched huts which marks the next stage 
of the route. By dint of pushing and pulling, the tonga 
at last gets under way, and we wind upward into the 
heart of the hills, through the flowery mazes of a tropical 
forest. Stately palms fringe every precipice with 
sweeping plumes, long-leaved bananas rustle their torn 
green curtains in the breeze, and the yellow canes of 
feathery bamboos creak beneath the weight of tremulous 
foliage ; the amber globes of the yak-tree glow like lamps 
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from the rough bark whence the weird fruit breaks forth, 
white and purple orchids wreathe the trees, and gorgeous 
parasites rope branch and stem with blue and scarlet 
bells. Swaying beards of hoary moss veil dim vistas 
in the grey gloom of twilight, and accentuate the riot of 
colour which blazes in the foreground. Banyan and 
bread-fruit, mango and tamarind, mingle their varied 
foliage in the gorgeous belt of Asiatic vegetation, which 
clasps the blue Nilgiris with an emerald zone. Masses 
of pale green maidenhair choke the gurgling streams, 
and waterfalls flash through ravines lined thickly with 
claret-hued colea and rosy calladium, arum lilies cluster 
round shadowy pools, and the heavy scent of sandalwood 
and champak creates the traditional atmosphere of the 
drowsy East. 

The sharp angle of a projecting cliff reveals a glimpse 
of the tropical plains, two thousand feet below our path ; 
a yellow haze of brooding heat clings like a shimmering 
veil to the face of the land ; but at our lofty elevation a 
perennial “cool of the day” pervades the green recesses 
of the tropical Eden, where sighing leaves and singing 
brooks merely emphasize the mystic silence of the solemn 
forests. 

Crumbling shrines hung with faded garlands, testify 
to the popular belief in the guardian hosts of unseen 
deities, with which Hindu mythology feoples these 
sylvan shades, and the unconscious poetry of Oriental 
thought pictures the spiritual powers of the invisible 
world as flying on the wings of the wind, and whispering 
the secrets of eternity through the myriad voices of 
nature. Vedic pantheism underlies the Puranic super- 
structure of later days, and colours the creed of the 
modern Tamil, who threads the forest aisles muttering 
incantations to some local divinity who, like dryad or 
oread of classical myth, symbolizes the vital principle of 
nature. 

In the waning afternoon, we pass from the tropical to 
the temperate zone by such an abrupt transition that the 
palm-crowned forest appears cut off by a straight line 
from groves of silver eucalyptus and sable pine. Higher 
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up, yellowing oaks stand knee-deep in fading fern, and 
we cross a wild moorland, whitened by the silver touch of 
frost. A picturesque hill station nestles beneath the blue 
summits of the mountain range; white bungalows dot 
fir-clad knolls above a steely lake, which mirrors the 
dying crimson of the setting sun; hedges of geranium 
and heliotrope border the road, and the familiar flowers. 
of the temperate zone vie with their tropical sisters in the 
lavish growth fostered by an Indian soil. Monthly roses. 
fling trailing garlands over mossy banks, myrtle scents. 
the air, and pyramids of white and yellow marguerites. 
brighten the dark thickets of arbutus and fir. The 
universal planting of eucalyptus appears superogatory on 
the spot designated as “an zsland of health in the upper 
air”; and the supply of the needless purifier threatens. 
future eclipse of the mountain views, for the tenacious. 
eucalyptus rapidly assumes the proportions of a forest 
tree, and already covers leagues of ground with silvery 
sheets of gleaming foliage. 

As the evening mist shrouds the landscape, the 
Angelus rings from a monastery tower, the bells of the 
English Church peal forth the glad tidings of Christmas. 
Eve, and from the white minaret of a Mosque on an 
opposite hill, the cry of the turbaned Muezzin echoes: 
across the lake, as he calls the faithful to prayer. 

The unfamiliar aspect of an Indian Christmas detracts. 
somewhat from the brightness of the festive season, and 
though a log fire burns merrily on the hearth and the 
table groans beneath the weight of traditional Christmas. 
fare, the sense of exile from home and kindred oppresses. 
Anglo-Indian and guest alike. The season of rejoicing is 
changed into ‘‘ something new and strange ”—-the sheaves. 
of arum and piles of roses form unwelcome substitutes 
for the wonted holly and ivy of an English Christmas, 
and though familiar chants and hymns make a bond of 
union between past and present, English hearts beat 
more freely when life returns to the ordinary groove, and 
memory becomes less insistent as present surroundings 
regain their normal power. 

A narrow sheep-track winds through pine-woods to an 
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upland pasture dotted with herds of black buffalo, and 
surrounded by the conical grass-thatched huts of a Toda 
encampment. This aboriginal tribe of the Nilgiris 
retains the idyllic and pastoral character of that early 
world of India which preceded the rise of Buddhist and 
Brahmin creeds. The Toda herdsman with bamboo 
staff and mantle of sackcloth resembles some monumental 
figure of archaic sculpture, a survival of a past so remote 
as to belong to the very borderland of history, veiled in 
those misty shadows of legend and myth which cloud 
the dawn of Time. Athletic figures, Roman noses, 
magnificent eyes and curling black hair, distinguish a 
community virtually unchanged by the lapse of ages, 
though the diminishing clan appears destined to bear no 
part in the future of the world. History and creed are 
alike mysterious, and though the Toda language shows 
Dravidian origin, the hill tribes retain no other trace of 
the Dravidian civilisation which preceded the Aryan 
culture, than the classical features which forbid the idea 
of barbaric descent. 

The Todas worship no idols, and regard Brahminism 
with contempt. A solitary temple dedicated to Truth 
suggests an abstract devotion to moral virtue, and hints 
of Deism linger in the fragmentary rites of a creed too 
deeply buried in the dust of ages to be excavated in a 
concrete form. The primitive race though honest, brave, 
and inoffensive, seems incapable of social progress, and 
in consequence of the remarkable scarcity of women in 
the dwindling tribe the brothers in a family retain joint 
possession of one wife. A friendly Toda crawls out of 
the black aperture of his beehive hut to drive off an 
aggressive buffalo which disputes our path; the shaggy 
monster yields instant obedience to his master, for the 
Toda joins the traditional influence of habit to a know- 
ledge of animal nature, which gives him absolute com- 
mand of the savage mountain cattle. 

Beyond the green camping-ground of the pastoral 
tribe a rampart of rock commands the wide blue plains 
of Mysore seven thousand feet below. The vast tract of 
open country mounts to a boundless horizon by a curious 
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foreshortening of the landscape which comprises the 
area of the native state for more than a century the great 
battlefield of France and England. As we descend the 
hill through aromatic avenues of eucalyptus, two gorgeous 
birds of Paradise, disturbed in their eyrie by the 
unwonted sound of footsteps, wheel in dazzling circles 
overhead and fly for refuge to a granite crag, where they 
spread out the golden fringes of their feathered trains, 
glittering with topaz hues in the brilliant sunshine. 
Countless legends, steeped in the magic and mystery of 
the East, gather round these radiant birds, which at the 
nutmeg season migrate from the South Sea Isles to 
India. The pungent spice which wafts its rich aroma on 
the wind and lures them across the sea speedily intoxi- 
cates them, and the naturalist Tavernier asserts that 
when the birds of Paradise fall senseless to the earth in 
the stupefaction produced by the nutmegs, ants frequently 
devour their legs, thus originating the popular myth that 
the sacred brood of celestial origin was without feet 
wherewith to touch a world defiled by sin. Unlike the 
self-conscious peacock, the bird of Paradise seeks the 
seclusion of inaccessible heights on those shining wings, 
which, according to the fantastic Indian myth, retain the 
supernatural lustre of the Paradise which gave them 
birth. A portion of the migratory brood has become 
naturalised in the Nilgiris, and the native of the hills shrinks 
with superstitious awe from the sacrilegious destruction 
of the sacred bird, regarded as an angelic messenger of 
the gods, and a witness to the reality of that heavenly 
world, dimly apprehended, but ever present to the 
spiritual consciousness of Hindti and Tamil. 

In the mellow light of a winter afternoon we bid fare- 
well to the pleasant mountain station and drive down- 
wards at breakneck speed in the Government mail cart. 
The violent oscillations of the light vehicle at length 
send a portmanteau flying into a wayside waterfall, from 
whence the combined efforts of driver, postman and 
horsekeeper are required to extricate it. Across crumb- 
ling bridges and fallen trees, which add their perils to 
the steep zigzags of the mountain road, we clatter merrily 
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onward, until twilight brings us to the tropical forest 
illuminated by myriads of fire-flies in galaxies of sparkling 
stars. Teams of oxen drawing loads of timber call for 
the constant use of horn and lantern by the careful 
guardian of Her Majesty’s mail, which dashes into 
sleeping Mettapollium in time to meet the midnight train 
to Trichinopoly. 

In the rosy radiance of a glowing dawn we cross the 
green plain of the Carnatic, the “black country” of the 
south. Dark forms move beneath the plumy palms and 
work bamboo levers, which irrigate the soil by pouring 
the life-giving streams from deep well and marshy 
“‘jheel” into a network of watery veins, meandering 
through emerald crops of springing rice. Cocoa-palms 
bend beneath a green and yellow-load of ripening fruit, 
or bear pale sprays of exquisite blossom like gigantic 
ivory wheat-ears, and across the fair and-fertile plane the 
great Rock of Trichinopoly towers abruptly above the 
low white city guarded by this natural fortress. French 
and English alternately seized this famous Rock in the 
eighteenth century, and the coveted prize, which rivals 
Gibraltar in the strength ofa commanding position, finally 
fell into the hands of England under the generalship of 
Clive. A temple of Ganesh, the elephant-headed god of 
wisdom, crowns the height ascended by interior stairs of 
marble ; a sanctuary of Siva stands half-way up the 
hollow shaft; and minor shrines fill the lateral caverns. 

The last perilous flight of steps, cut in the external 
surface of the rock, and unprotected by wall or railing, is 
now thronged by pilgrims, assembled to celebrate the 
New Year by acts of worship at the local sanctuaries. 
All creeds and classes unite in the festivities of the season. 
The beating of tom-toms, the thrum of sitars, and the 
blast cf bugles from the cantonments mingle with the 
chiming bells and the nasal chants of Hindu Fakirs. 
The mighty gopuras of Seringham, the largest pagodas 
of India, rear their massive pyramids of crimson stone on 
the horizon, and the grey tower of the English church, 
the last resting-place of the saintly Bishop Heber, rises in 
stern simplicity amid the crowding temples of Brahminism. 
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Soldiers are drilling on the green “‘ Mazdan,” a Moslem 
procession streams like a gaudy ribbon through the 
dusty streets, and a chanting train of surpliced acolytes, 
with glittering banner and up-lifted cross, emerges from a 
monastery on the edge of a blue lake fringed with 
Palmyra palms. Birds flit on gaudy wings across the 
tranquil water, which brightens into gold where the amber 
light filters through the serrated fronds of the magnificent 
trees. The flat-roofed houses, yellow, pink, and white, 
look dilapidated and decayed, and only a few thatched 
bungalows, nestling in the thick foliage of green com- 
pounds, denote the presence of Europeans in this 
southern city, where the native quarter is almost co- 
extensive with the whole area of the place. 

A ruinous arch covered with faded decorations and 
half-obliterated lettering, still commemorates the long- 
past visit of the Prince of Wales to Trichinopoly, and 
affords proof of the apathy which succeeded to the novel 
excitement, and prevented the removal of the tottering 
structure. The dilapidated streets offer no inducement 
to the explorer, and at this season of festivity, the noisy 
Tamil population, steeped in the sun and fire of the 
south, renders day and night equally hideous with 
barbaric music and riotous mirth. 

Chartering a yellow “/wkta,” the approved vehicle of 
the district, and drawn by a white bullock with horns 
painted scarlet in honour of the New Year, we drive 
through long avenues of palm and peepul to the grand 
Dravidian Temples of Seringham, an island formed by 
the Delta of the Kaveri River, which rises in the Nilgiris 
and divides into two branches near Trichinopoly. The 
majestic pagoda resembles a strongly fortified city. The 
sacred precincts, seven miles in circumference, include a 
maze of streets and lanes formed by a Brahminical 
College and an immense bazaar, where images, avatars, . 
and all the adjuncts of Hindu worship are sold in innu- 
merable quantities for the support of the sanctuary and 
the education of the priesthood. Fourteen noble 
gopuras, or gate pyramids, form a superb approach to 
this unique Pagoda, and on either side of every hoary 
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portico tall red monoliths direct the eye like pointing 
fingers to the sculptured bulk of the colossal cone over- 
head. 

In the grandeur of the coup dail the details of a 
debased architectural style are unheeded, for the over- 
laden ornament resembles an intricate web of richest 
lace, and the grotesque figures suggest the quaint conceits 
of an Eastern loom when the weaver’s fancy runs riot 
among the creations of a fantastic imagination. Gods 
and men, birds and animals, astrological symbols, fruits 
and flowers, alternate in the labyrinthine mythology 
encrusted on these mountains of ruddy stone, poised in 
mid-air, and piercing the deep blue sky with a hundred 
bristling pinnacles. Three hundred and thirty millions 
of deities are said to preside over the destinies of this 
haunted land, where fable translates itself into fact, and 
the dreams of a mythical past crystallise.into the creed 
which holds the children of the mystic East in an iron 
grasp. 

Descending from our bed of hay in the rickety 
“ Jukta,” we enter the dim colonnade of the “ Choultry,” 
where each colossal pillar, carved from a single block of 
red granite, forms a grotesque group of statuary. 
Hunters spearing tigers, or attacked by lions, alternate 
with warriors mounted on rearing chargers, or engaged in 
deadly combat. Through converging aisles, filled with a 
nightmare of realistic imagery, we penetrate the 
deepening gloom which shrouds the sanctum sanctorum, 
where the tutelary god, a diminutive figure of Vishnu 
the Preserver, smeared with red lead and unutterably 
hideous, looms dimly through the darkness revealed 
rather than dispelled by the red light of a lamp, suspended 
from a golden canopy. 

A trio of sacred elephants, munching green boughs of 
bamboo beneath a cavernous arch, seems more attractive 
to the Tamil pilgrims than the barbaric image of 
divinity, and though only a scanty congregation gathers 
round the officiating Brahmin, who makes the customary 
offerings of rice, cocoa-nut, milk, and flowers, at the altar 
of his god, the stately animals deemed indispensable to 
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the dignity of the great Pagoda, are surrounded by an 
eager crowd of interested spectators, who scarcely glance 
at the symbolical statue, or heed the sacrificial rite. 

A mile beyond the stupendous sanctuary stands a 
smaller but far more ancient temple, dedicated to Siva 
under his southern title, “Lord of the Rose Apple.” 
This Tamil epithet refers to his universal sway throughout 
India. The complex Puranic mythology abounds in 
poetic symbols, derived from the world of nature, in 
flour and fruit, wave and star, bird and breeze. The 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation in an Eastern clime 
creates an ever-growing wealth of imagery, accumulating 
much legend and tradition, and colouring them with the 
natural environment of Hindu life. The pantheistic 
tendency inherited from Vedic ages, frames the elaborate 
theological system built up through the centuries like a 
second Tower of Babel, in a vain attempt to unravel the 
secrets of eternity. 

The interior of the Pagoda on this New Year's Eve 
displays a gaudy array of tawdry flags, fluttering paper, 
streaming ribbons, and tinsel ornaments. Rows of 
wooden divinities, like immense Dutch dolls, of barbaric 
fashion and crude colouring, line the spacious corridors of 
the majestic edifice. A libellous figure of Queen Victoria, 
in velvet train and tinsel crown, occupies a lofty throne, 
wreathed with the sacred marigolds, and a wooden 
soldier, in a dilapidated uniform, with gilt stars pasted on 
the breast, suggests the cultus of the British Army and 
the Empress of India, as occupying a distinguished 
position in the all-embracing Pantheon of Brahminism. 
Fear has frequently become the handmaid of faith, and 
the apotheosis of Tommy Atkins indicates a desire to 
avert the vengeance of the British sword by a flattering 
attention to the hand which grasps it. 

Incalculable time and trouble have been bestowed in 
disfiguring the stately temple with the many-coloured 
rags and tatters suspended from arch and column. 
Ropes of orange marigolds, and wreaths of fragrant 
champak blend their mingled pungency and sweetness 
with the aroma of herbs, and the sickly scent of the 
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fading flowers which strew the broken pavement. The 
fumes of camphor and sandalwood oppress the air even 
in this illimitable interior, and the palm oil, with which 
the worshippers have anointed themselves as the finishing 
touch to a gala toilette, underlies and permeates the 
varieties of perfume with a sickening insistency, which 
speedily drives our unaccustomed noses into the outer 
courts. 

A soft breeze stirs the fluttering leaves of the sacred 
peepuls, and waves the trailing tendrils of the yellow and 
purple creepers which clasp the red arcades, and droop 
over the battlements of the spacious quadrangles, where 
green parrots seek their nests in a dark banyan, which 
forms the only mass of shadow in the brilliant picture. 
The throngs which stream through the ruddy gopuras 
enhance the splendour of the fantastic architecture by 
robes of rainbow hues, and the mighty’ pyramids burn 
against the vivid azure of the sky with incandescent 
lustre caught from the radiance of the sinking sun. 

Presently the dome of heaven flushes from horizon to 
zenith with that magical violet and rose peculiar to 
Southern India; the flood of colour suffuses earth and 
sky with transfiguring glory, then quivers and pales as 
the brief Indian twilight falls like a veil across the 
darkening world. The woodland ways are deserted, and 
the noise of fireworks from the Temple Courts marks the 
commencement of the popular festival. 

Darkness falls long before we reach Trichinopoly, and 
the Rock looms up, outlined by the glittering lamps of 
each aerial shrine, the temple of Ganesh indicated by the 
constellation of light focussed on the summit. 

Although Southern India contains the supreme monu- 
ments of Brahminism, the district dominated by the great 
Pagodas has been, to a certain degree, under Christian 
influence ever since Apostolic times. The Christians of 
St. Thomas extended their sphere of action from Western 
India to the Carnatic, and a phase of nominal Christianity 
existed before either Rome or England had established 
their ecclesiastical systems on Indian soil. Remains of 
Christian worship linger in remote quarters, though gene- 
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rally incorporated with the ritual of native creeds, and a 
tale is told of a Hindu family gathering round a domestic 
altar to offer homage to Vishnu, and placing at the side 
of the sacred image a battered crucifix and a tarnished 
helmet inherited from a forgotten source, but regarded as 
inestimable treasures, and reverenced as household gods. 
A Syrian MS. of the Bible, belonging to the eighth cen- 
tury was discovered in the Carnatic, and the influences 
of heredity on the impressionable Tamil nature contri- 
bute to render the races of Southern India more receptive 
of Christian doctrine than their brethren of the north, 
for the missions of modern days find their most fruitful 
field in the southern provinces of the country else. 
where a synonym for rigid conservatism in creed and 
caste. 7 

A Hebrew colony, known as “The black Jews,” 
established itself in the Carnatic after the conquest of the 
Ten Tribes, and the founders of this Israelitish settle- 
ment wandered hither through the snowy mountain 
passes of Afghanistan. The innate restlessness of the 
exiles probably impelled them onward from icy fastness 
to tropic plain until the vicinity of the sea checked the 
march of immigration by the impassable barrier it pre- 
sented to the mind in primitive times. 

A colony of ‘“ White Jews” reached the Carnatic after 
the fall of Jerusalem, and the members of this community 
pride themselves on a purer ancestry and a wider reli- 
gious knowledge than that of their “ Black” brethren, 
who yet belong to the chosen people. The Jew in his 
Indian home absorbs no characteristic of the native races. 
Isolated as a lonely crag amid surging tides and conflict- 
ing currents, he clings to his hopeless faith with the 
tenacity of that unchanging temperament which has 
proved both the strength and the weakness of the 
Hebrew nation. Destitute of the religious fervour, 
which makes the monotheism of Islam a living power, 
and by reason of racial exclusiveness unable or unwilling 
to proselytise, the Indian Jew presents a mournful picture 
of spiritual stagnation, as he degenerates from the lofty 
ideals which once distinguished his people as _ they 
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marched in the van of progress, bearing the lamp of 
truth through a heathen world. 

The gorgeous Eastern land through which we wander, 
stimulates the imagination and enthrals the fancy, but 
fails to touch the heart; and Western sympathy spans 
the gulf between Jew and Gentile by realizing the 
position of an alien race, withering like a mountain flower 
under a tropical sun. 


* * * * * 


In the misty atmosphere of a burning noon, the 
frowning rock of Trichinopoly fades slowly from our 
sight, while we traverse the great rice field of India, 
sheltered by the mountain wall of the Nilgiris and the 
beetling peaks of Travancore. As we become familiar 
with the legendary lore interwoven with the history of 
the Eastern peninsula, the derivation of Greek and 
Egyptian mythology from Indian sources appears 
indubitable. 


The story of Ancient India is the story of early 


civilisation. Her soil is at once the cradle and the grave 
of creeds and philosophies, and her chronicles stretch 
backward into that mysterious twilight of the shadowy 
past, when, according to the simple faith of the world’s 
infancy, ‘the gods came down in the likeness of men,” 
to teach humanity the wisdom of the immortals. 


Emity A. RICHINGS. 





The Zanzibar Slave: his Condition and 
Prospects. 


IN some quarters it was hoped a final solution of this 
question had been found in the promulgation of the 
recent Parliamentary decree, abolishing the legal status 
of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. But that such hope 
was, essentially, illusory, will be gathered by the readers 
of this article. And, for the information of those who 
prefer deductions from facts to the airing of opinions, 
the writer would but say that in his consideration of the 
subject, he has had the benefit of some six years expe- 
rience among the Zanzibar slaves and their masters ; 
being also, for a portion of that time, actively employed 
in the suppression of the slave trade. 

Let us first review the condition of the Zanzibar slave, 
as he really is. He is fed, clothed, given a small plot of 
land, and a wife; his children also are educated and 
cared for; and, above all, the home-life is both recog- 
nised and respected. This is what the master does for 
the slave ; who, in return, gives the whole of the work 
of his hands to his owner. Yet—modified by the cir- 
cumstances of custom—does the bondsman hold his 
liberty assured. 

Taking this last point first : it would seem incongruous 
to mention liberty in the same breath as slavery. But 
this only arises in the minds of those who have an 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, or others to whom 
the very syllabication of the word slavery is as a red rag 
to a bull—the simile, by the way, is the more apt, the red 
rag and slavery (as practised in Zanzibar) being alike 
innocuous. The liberty of the slave here referred to, is 
that freedom from being sold to another master at the 
arbitrary decision of his owner, thereby causing the 
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breaking up of his family. Not for many years past has 
such a practice been recognised in Zanzibar, those slaves 
only being sold or bartered who have been freshly 
captured and brought down to the coast. 

Yet in England one finds, as the generally accepted 
idea, that an everyday experience in Zanzibar is a repe- 
tition of heartrending, soul-harrowing scenes, such as are 
recorded in the pathetic pages of the late Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s immortal work. These, we are told, are the 
compulsory concomitants of slavery. Thrilling pictures 
are drawn of the infant being torn from its mother’s 
breast, the husband separated from the wife, while the 
cruel task-master, in the form of a heartless Arab, stands 
over each one ever ready with the degrading branding- 
iron and the hungry lash! What can be said of all this, 
but that it exists solely in the imagination?—it is not true. 
And unless influence of false sentiment is to replace 
syllogistic argument, it requires no special pleading to 
show that deductions drawn from ;this premise, must, of 
necessity, prove a fallacy. 

It were better if emancipation began in the minds of 
the limners of these highly-coloured pictures—emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of a perverted view of the subject. 
Let such as would truly benefit these of their fellow 
creatures, descend from the clouds of theory on to the 
solid ground of fact, and work from data which are known 
to exist. Then, perhaps, some practical good may be 
accomplished, by providing a means whereby the newly- 
freed slave may earn his living, so making him veritably 
free. 

Howbeit, there are many in this world of work and 
worry whose lines are cast in far less pleasant places 
than are those of the Zanzibar slave. To be fed, 
clothed, and housed, free of charge, are no despicable 
considerations in these days—yet such is the condition 
these men labour under. To them the terms rent, rates, _ 
and taxes, convey no fixed idea; tradesmen’s bills are, of 
course, unknown; while all care or thought for the 
morrow is to them but as a myth—happy condition, 
indeed! Verily it would appear that he who would strive 
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to lighten the load of life for these unfortunates is himself 
affording a striking example of a man going far afield in 
search of wrongs to right, unmindful of those at his very 
door. 

Looking at the condition, present and future, of the 
Zanzibar slave, from a somewhat different point of view 
—that vexed one of the value of labour—we find an 
argument worthy of serious consideration against this 
so-called emancipation. Will it, indeed, be emancipation 
for the slave that the present efforts will lead to; or will 
it prove but an exchange of masters—the forging of fresh 
fetters for the man? 

What is our experience athome? As with the increase 
of national civilization there is a general rise in wages, so 
with the relative elevation of the individual worker, his 
wants are correspondingly multiplied, entailing a demand 
for even higher remuneration for his labour, resulting too 
often in the misery-creating and trade-destroying strike. 
Why this demand for increased wages? Increased need, 
ensuing upon an improved personal culture, creating new 
desires. Yet what is the superlative of contentment? 
To have all one need’s supplied. And that is exactly the 
present condition of the Zanzibar slave. 

This is not advanced as an argument for the retention 
in ignorance of the labourer, be he free or bond ; but is 
merely adduced as pointing the moral, that with artificial 
or forced civilisation come added appetites for what may 
be called luxuries and pleasures, as opposed to actual 
needs. Whether this change is provocative of moral and 
intellectual advancement, is distinctly another question. 

As touching the immediate subject in hand, man was 
put on earth to work—“ in the sweat of his face,” he was 
told, ‘‘should he eat his bread”; and it is the fact that 
the world over, at the present day, the more primitive 
the conditions of life, the more complete the contentment, 
and, therefore, the happiness of the people. Arguing, 
then, from this first principle—laid down by the 
Omnipotent—the lot of man here upon earth is work, 
work, work; and as, at the same time, it was ordained 
that the fruit of his labour should provide him sustenance: 
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—not luxuries,-the Zanzibar slave is but fulfilling his 
destiny as a part of the human race. The writer 
ventures to think the authority he has quoted is 
unassailable. 

The anthropologist—if not personal experience—tells 
us that as a race the negro is of indolent habit. While 
not for a moment advocating enforced labour ; but rather 
arguing from the Scriptural dictum, which declared that 
‘he who would not work, neither should he eat,” it is 
certain that very soon after freedom is given him, the 
erstwhile slave will be clamouring for bread—except a 
certain section, and they will resort to crime for the 
satisfying of their want. Indeed, in the West Indies, 
this would be the case to-day, were it not that Nature 
has provided the bread-fruit, which, when the lazy nigger 
gets hungry, he has but to knock off the tree to procure 
a meal—that is, unless lying on the flat of his back has 
not yet become intolerable torture ; in which case he is 
wont to prefer hunger to the trouble of rising and picking 
the fruit. 

But, for argument’s sake, we will say the Zanzibar 
freed-man procures work, and receives a fair wage. 
Now, he is a veritable child in his knowledge of the 
business of the world, or of anything else outside his 
previous methodical existence—of the value of money he 
is, necessarily, ignorant. Here again, therefore, he 
courts destitution. Then, of course, he must have a 
house: Who will provide it ?—for it must be remem- 
bered, the giving of his liberty has robbed him of 
everything except his skin for acovering. Furthermore, 
such details as clothes, food, and bed, have also to be 
considered—upon the arranging for which, until now, he 
has never had occasion to bestow so much as a thought. 

Yet, cries the advocate of wholesale and immediate 
emancipation, he has that glorious, that inestimable gift 
of liberty—freedom: he is no longer a slave! True; 
but, unfortunately, that priceless jewel is not now, by law, 
a marketable article in Zanzibar ; and it is in that place 
he has to sleep to-night—he, and his wife, and his little 
ones. 
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To the ultra-rabid enthusiast for granting this ques- 
tionable freedom, perhaps it may not be out of place to 
refer him to the last Report of the Christian Instruction 
Society, wherein may be found England’s qualification to 
act as the emancipator of other nations—the sweet 
blessings that freedom such as our own brings in its 
train. The document alluded to quotes a case—one 
among others equally characteristic—where a free Briton, 
and a woman too, maintained her right to call herself 
free, by “making boot-boxes at 11d. per six dozen, 
providing the cord to tie them up, and the gum!” 
Verily, 


Where’er shall wave the Union Jack, 
Shall be no slave—nor white, nor black ! 


Yet, it will be asked, why should not the same condi- 
tions of labour prevail after as before the general eman- 
cipation, the only difference being that free instead of 
slave labour would be employed. There are several 
reasons this cannot well be. 

In the first place, it is more than probable that slavery 
will still be retained—in a modified form, perhaps—by 
secret arrangement between master and slave ; with the 
alternative development of the estate owners giving up 
employing labour altogether. 

Those who really know the Zanzibar slave-owner, 
recognise as puerile the expecting him to immediately 
accept the new condition of affairs. Indeed, the replacing 
of slave by free labour, would entail the complete destruc- 
tion of the Arab’s present habit of life, his prejudices, 
and certain elements of his religion, all of which are 
some hundreds of years older and immeasurably more 
deeply rooted in his nature, than are the corresponding 
sentiments in that of the average Englishman. Having 
instilled into his mind, from earliest youth, as a moral 
precept—a command and ordinance of God—that the 
sole reason the earth was burdened with the black, was 
that he might serve the white (himself), it is not probable 
that either the thoughts, principles, or even the Acts 
of Parliament of a foreign nation will effect his con- 
version. 


9 
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On the side of the slave, also, it must be remembered, 
that he holds precisely the same religious belief, and will 
therefore be every whit as powerful an antagonist to the 
new system; and as under the old végzme he wants for 
nothing, while the new order of things would mean the 
forfeiture of his house, bit of land and his perennial 
freedom from anxiety, he would be ill-advised indeed 
were he to accept this proffered liberty—and the Waswa- 
hili are by no means fools. 

Secondly. Those who only theorize upon this subject, 
and others who have not had the opportunity of ascer- 
taining for themselves the true state of affairs, are quite 
unaware of what is the fact—namely, that hardly an estate 
in Zanzibar or Pemba—belonging to the Arabs—but is 
not already mortgaged up to the hilt; and as the 
mortgagee, in nearly every case, is a Banyan—beside 
whom Shylock were as an alms-giving angel of light—it 
would seem the heighth of absurdity to suppose that 
increasing the burden upon the master (by making him 
pay wages) is the best method of freeing the slave. 

A hundred ways the owner may adopt to evade 
compulsion in this matter, one of which is to compound 
with his creditors, and, accompanied by his slaves, depart 
for pastures new. The latter, for the sake of their own 
existence and comfort, if not out of devotion, would still 
cling to their master. Any loss or inconvenience this 
migration might cause, would, in their minds, be far 
outweighed by the knowledge that in the country of their 
adoption they would be free from interference with the 
traditions of centuries, unwelcome alike to master and 
man. 

As matters at present stand, master and slave live 
their unobtrusive life, each necessary one to the other, 
and any system or alteration which does not provide for 
the present and future maintenance of the latter, cannot 
be termed ought but uselessly iconoclastic. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the attempt to 
popularise freedom among these men has already been 
made, and failed ignominiously. Sir Lloyd Matthews 
himself was he who made the experiment. A certain 
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number of slaves were liberated, and with the stipulation 
of a daily wage were each given a small plot of land, as 
an inducement to work, as free men, upon a skaméba 
(estate). It is a matter of history that few accepted the 
invitation, and, after a very short trial of the new 
conditions, these few left, returning voluntarily to 
bondage (?), dissatisfied with freedom. 

Whether it be that the constitutionally indolent 
negro fears to tempt fate by the relinquishing the 
certainty of house and home, for what the chance tender 
mercies of the outside world may accord him ; or whether 
it be that he is from choice determined to remain a slave, 
certain it is that the expected rush for freedom has not, 
as yet, followed upon the publication of the recent par- 
liamentary decree. And those slaves who do desert their 
masters will, with very few exceptions, be found to be 
unquestionably the very “scum” of their race—lazy, 
incompetent, and loafers. An enviable acquisition for 
the British, surely ! 

Next, after the all-important questions of religious 
prejudice and racial inclination, the grave matter of 
compensation to owners presents itself. This directly 
affects the slave; for if the master is yet further im- 
poverished by the absolute confiscation of his property — 
the slave—still less will he be able, or feel disposed, to 
run his estate upon the new system. 

To assert that possession of slaves is not recognised in 
English law, is an obvious begging of the question—the 
slaves are zpso facto the property of the master, and 
ipso gure he has a right to his own. 

Looking at the question from a purely ethical point of 
view, by what other name than that of dishonesty can 
one describe the depriving a man of his property, and 
then permitting him to make use of the same, provided 
he pays for the hire of it? Yet this is precisely the 
principle that is being most vigorously advocated by the 
mistaken enthusiast—that the Arab slave-owner shall 
receive no compensation. 

Moreover, a determined effort has been on foot, 
for some time past, to force our Legislature to adopt this 
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unjust tenet ; and were it not for the impartial insist- 
ance of certain statesmen in this most difficult juncture, 
undoubtedly there would even now rest upon Britain’s 
escutcheon, a far more indelible stain than that of 
countenancing slavery in a Protectorate—that of positive 
and political theft. Two wrongs can never make one 
right, employ what sophistry we will; and the present 
conditions at Zanzibar have to be faced as they actually 
are—not as they ought to be, nor as we would wish 
them. 

In this matter of compensation, it may be remarked 
in passing, those in America who abhorred slavery, at 
least showed the courage of their convictions by engaging 
in a war—against their own flesh and blood, too—which 
campaign cost them a matter of £555,000,000—or 
about £150 for each slave freed. Again, in our own 
Colonies, the more pacific procedure of paying indemnity 
to slave-owners, mulcted this country of twenty millions 
sterling, being at the rate of some 4 26 per slave. 

But without taking precedent in the matter, it should 
require no contention to uphold the world-famed fairness 
of the Briton, whose proud boast has ever been that his 
actions have for their mainspring the principle, Fza¢ 
Justitia ruat celum. 

With regard to the pre-eminently important point, 
how the emancipated slave is to earn his livelihood, not 
so much as a proposal has, apparently, as yet been made. 
Does it not pass comprehension how aay man can 
agitate for an absolute change in the system of life and 
surroundings of his fellow-creatures, without being pre- 
viously prepared with a wage-earning employment to 
replace the self-supporting system those men formerly 
lived under? Yet such, indeed, is what has occurred— 
that which should have formed the first consideration, 
has been utterly ignored. In fact, to employ a colloquism, 
we have begun at the wrong end of the stick. 

To suppose that the released slaves will still be able 
to pick cloves on the plantations, as of old, is to presume 
that the already overburdened owners of those estates 
will continue to grow cloves, at a personal loss to them- 
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selves, for the especial benefit of their late property—the 
slaves. Also it is taking for granted that the slave 
prefers a daily wage, upon which he would have to house 
and keep himself and family—with all the attendant 
anxieties and risks, rather than remain as he now is, free 
from all such worries, fulfilling his natural destiny— 
living by the fruits of his labour ; in short, far more free 
than the majority of his fellow-men—in name alone a 
slave. To paraphrase Shakespeare : 


What’s in a name? 
Such slaves, by any other name, would ’deed be free ! 


Yet, seemingly, there lies the root of the whole matter, 
as it affects this country, at least—the zame. The very 
word slavery is, in itself, abhorrent to British ears. 
Nevertheless, when the self-same institution is observed 
every day in our midst (for slavery, read “sweating ”), 
pity, or release, for the captive, the enslaved one, is most 
conspicuously absent—else, why the making of six dozen 
boot-boxes for the munificent “wage” of eleven- 
pence? 

Howbeit, some, with whom instant and universal 
abolition is nothing more nor less than a mania—in 
contradistinction to a matter of knowledge—yet these 
will still retort, ‘“‘ Ah! but these toilers are free—they 
are not slaves. They have that glorious birthright of 
every Briton—Liberty !” 

The writer takes the liberty of differing, and thanks 
Heaven he is—by virtue of experience—free to do 
SO. 

To sum up the matter: it is with all earnestness the 
reader is reminded that there can be no true freedom for 
the Zanzibar slave, until a. satisfactory solution of the 
two following points has been determined : 


1. THE Mora: The overcoming of the religious 
sentiment, or prejudice—essentially 
the most powerful to sway the human 
mind, as history has shown, over and 
over again. 
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2. THE FiscaL: How isthe newly-emancipated slave, 
without a possession, without a pro- 
fession, and with no knowledge of the 
business of the world, or its ways— 
how is he to live? 


Any system which fails to satisfy, fully, these two 
elements, is no real solution of the Zanzibar slave 
question. 

Freedom is a jewel only to be bought with honest 
toil, or noble strife. Where it has been given, the world’s 
history shows the recipients have not enjoyed, to the full, 
the benefits earned by the donors—these had won the 
gem for themselves. Freedom bestowed, is the jewel of 
liberty with its lustre dimmed. 

Time will show that with the new order of affairs in 
Zanzibar, the emancipated slave will still be in fetters— 
the fetters of his altered surroundings, the heavy chain 
of responsibility, made the more weighty by being 
studded with the gems of liberty. And, as in days 
gone by, he was a slave only in name; so, in the 
future, will he groan under the slavery of freedom—a 
slave in the name of liberty. 


Stuarr D. Gorpon, 
Lieut. R.N, 





Mou Reve. 


WERE not dreams but visions vain, 
Could I weave in fancy chain, 
Ever fair. 


’Gainst a cloudless azure sky 
I would rear a castle high 
In the air. 


Turrets ivy-bound by time ; 

Walls the theme of poets’ rhyme, 
Hallowed there. 

By yon casement I would see 

All my love, none else but thee— 
Fairest fair. 

Of a sunset ever bright, 

There should dwell the golden light, 
Fading ne'er. 

Rays whose mellowed glory tints 

As it softly, softly glints 
On thy hair. 


* * * 


Far below, with harp in hand, 

Thou might’st see a minstrel stand 
Playing there. 

Far below—perchance in vain— 

Comes the burden of a strain, 


Half despair. 


CHARLES HANNAN. 





Father Time. 


Ir was such a pretty children’s party—children’s parties 
generally are. There were three little pale blue frocks, 
with three dainty little maidens inside them, with long 
fair hair and high-bred faces ; there were two little white 
fairies, in white frocks and white socks and white shoes ; 
a little boy-prince, in a white satin waistcoat, who had big 
brown eyes that seemed borrowed from dreamland; a 
little pink lady, who danced everywhere as though she 
had been half-way made a bird, and then, somehow, by 
mistake, finished off as a mortal ; and a little three-year- 
old toddler, in a fluffy baby frock, with lots of little yellow 
buttercups and pink-tipped daisy-buds tied up in her 
shoulder ‘“‘tie-ups” and big neck-frill ; and lots of others. 

The three little blue frocks were busy, very busy, 
flirting with the little white-waistcoated boy-prince, until 
overwhelmed by the situation, he retired for protection 
to an amused-looking lady, saying to her in a whisper, 
“It was three ladies to one man, you see, mother!” 

The little page-boy, in green velvet with the big lace 
collar, was sharing sugar-plums with the little pink 
dancing-lady, and the two little white fairies were pulling 
the last of the crackers with two loyal little lovers in 
white silk blouses and short velvet ‘“ breeks,” with fat 
little legs that ended in be-buckled shoes and smart socks, 
while the buttercup baby pattered about in safe corners 
humming a funny little lullaby to the “ Miss Dinah” she 
was hugging so tenderly (head-downwards) in her arms. 

They had played “Family Coach” and “Cat after 
Mouse” till they were hot, and then they had pulled 
“crackers ”—oh! the unlimited joys of Tom Smith—while 
they rested and got cool again, under the Chinese lanterns : 
where they looked quaint enough as they dressed up in 
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the dunce’s caps and fantastic crowns they found inside, 
and chased each other hot again, with the whistles and 
‘“shriekers” that the aforesaid Tom Smith seems to have 
designed for the express purpose of making the air 
hideous, and the musically-nerved very unhappy. 

And they were just considering what they should play 
next, when apropos of the big birthday cake still standing 
on the sideboard, a heavily laden “Old Father Time” 
appeared. Being only a foolish old woman, I mistook 
him for Father Christmas making a mistake in the day, 
and was rebuked crushingly for my ignorance. 

“Oh, auntie! Don’t you know better than that? 
How could it be Father Christmas when it isn’t Christmas 
at all? You know he isn't allowed to come for any 
birthdays but the right one! This is Father Time—he’s 
Father Christmas’s big brother, and he’s a great deal 
older, but he’s awfully jolly to children—that’s why we 
always invite him to our birthday parties.” 

‘‘Does he ever come when you don’t invite him?” I 
asked, with a bitter feeling inside that didn’t seem to 
belong rightly to a children’s party. 

“Oh, auntie! Of course he doesn’t! He wouldn't 
be so rude!”’ 

“No, of course not!” I said. ‘ How foolish of me to 
ask! But, tell me, does he ever go away before you 
want him to?” 

“Why, auntie, that would be worse still! Mother 
would never ask rude people like that to our parties!” 

‘“‘ And does he give you lots of presents?” I went on, 
detaining the excited mob, while Father Time prepared 
himself to receive visitors in a specially-prepared arm 
chair. 

“Oh! lots, and lots, and lots!” they cried, “ that’s all 
he comes for.” 

“And does he ever give you things you don’t want?” 
I asked. 

“He isn’t so unkind! Generally, even, he lets us 
choose. But, auntie, I don’t believe you ever can have 
been a little girl; or else grandma didn’t know Father 
Time well enough to invite him to your birthday parties ; 
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or you’d never ask such funny questions,” my eldest 
nephew said ; whereon the smallest little imp in “ velvet 
breeks,” added— 

“Vell, if ou ever vas an ‘ittle dirl, auntie, I especks 
it vas sush a long time ado, dat Faaver hisself vasn’t 
bornded.” 

I can stand a good deal; but even a worm will turn at 
last, and surely the most longsuffering of aunties could 
scarcely be expected to submit tamely to such brutal 
frankness, that I dismissed them to get and offer their 
salutes to the new arrival, while I shivered for a 
moment, recalling how the ‘“‘ Father Time” that I knew 
had generally come as an uninvited and unwelcome guest, 
and generally to snatch away what I loved—not to give 
me what I wanted. 

They rushed upon him, clustered round him, clambered 
over him—one can afford to play with Father Time 
while life is young, and he is as indulgent as everyone 
else to a prettily-dressed, happy child ; it is only when we 
grow old that we begin to fight shy of him, and that he 
begins to grow stern and hard. And as he caught 
them, one by one, he showered all sorts of lovely 
treasures on them, and listened patiently to all their 
demands for the presents he was to bring them on his 
future visits. 

“And please, Father Time, will you bring me a horse, 
and a gun, and a sword, and a hundred and twenty-two 
marbles, because Jack’s got a hundred and twenty-one, 
and I want to have most. And if it’s a bother to carry 
all the things with you, it will do instead if you'll bring 
me lots of money so that I can go and buy them for 
myself, and I shall like that better still. Only be sure 
you bring me lots, and lots, and lots, so that I can buy 
all the things that ever I want to, and be the very richest 
man in all the world,” petitioned the little warrior in the 
Highland tartan. 

“Yes, littke man, your fairy godfather will bring 
you gold enough and to spare, only you'll have to 
let him take his own time about it, if you want him 
to bring you as much as all that—Father Time is not 
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going to be hurried for you or anyone else, I can tell 
you.” 


* * * * 


Parenthests One.—Many Years Later. 


(He put the pass book back into the safe. Yes, he 
was satisfied at last. He would give up that ceaseless 
slavery to the office! Let the next partner take his 
place. They would go away somewhere—buy a place 
in the country out of reach of every sign and sound of 
money and business—somewhere where one can have 
rest and roses, and those sweet little heartsease that 
were his sacred flower when as a pinafored child he 
grubbed about in his own allotted portion of ground in 
the big country garden at home. 

He should enjoy a night’s rest in the country, free 
to sleep without thinking over investments and 
speculations—he could hardly recall the night, when 
the dread that to-morrow’s post would bring news of a 
fall in the markets, or of some commercial disaster, had 
not been a nightmare to him. 

He would have time at last to enjoy his own wife— 
not more than about twice a year at most did he spend 
an evening quietly at home with her. He would be 
able to learn to know his own children—he couldn’t 
remember even once going for a country ramble with 
his boys—and now, well, he was too old for that kind 
of thing now. (He would never be able to do anything 
more than just potter about the garden on mild days— 
his brain was all right still, wonderful for his age, 
people said—but his legs—well, well, one can’t have 
everything. Besides, it would be no good now, even 
if he could; for his boys were men now—men with 
children of their own—children, yes, his grandchildren, 
that he didn’t even know by sight. Other men seemed 
to get so much joy out of their homes—he never had. 
With him it had always been office, office, business, 
business, toil, toil, money, money. And now 

He would have thought it very hard as a boy, to 
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have had to work so hard at his lessons all day, that 
there was no time to play with his toys, before he had 
to say ‘Good night.” But that was what his life had 
been like—work, work, nothing but work; and now 
there was plenty of gold, but no time to buy his toys, 
no time to play with his treasures. The sun was 
setting ; it was nearly night.) 


Then he caught the two little white fairies, and held 
them tight on his knee, as he whispered, ‘‘ Now, what 
shall Father Time bring you out of his wonderful castle ?” 

‘Make everyone love me, and pet me, and play with 
me all day long, please, Father Time,” the little coaxing 
plaything whispered, as he stooped to kiss the curly 
head that was snuggling down against his shoulder. 

‘They shall love you, little fairy,” he answered, “ on 
condition that you always smzle.” 


* * * * 


Parenthesis Two.—Many Years After. 


(I saw an open grave, made ready for its occupant, 
all lined with white chrysanthemums. 

‘“Who is to sleep here?” I asked. 

‘The lady from the big house,” the old grave- 
digger answered. An’ there ain’t no one that ain't 
sorry in these parts. The master hisself just wor- 
shipped the ground she trod on.” 

‘‘T suppose she was very good ?” 

‘Well, m’m, I’m sure I don’t know. I never heerd 
nobody say either way; but I know she was just 
awful nice and sweet like, which seems the same thing. 
She never met nobody in the village, nor working 
about for the master, but she just looked somehow, 
and said something kind-like, and made you feel as 
if the sun was shining a bit brighter than he did 


before. ”) 
* * * * 


And the graver, thoughtful little fairy, standing beside 
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his chair, said, “ Father Time, will you make me big 
enough to love everybody, just like mother ?” 

““« Loving everybody’ is the crown of womanhood, 
little child. It is the richest crown the world has ever 
known. It is the Crown of Thorns, and its certain 
price through all the ages has been, and is—heartache! 
It shall be yours, if you will pay the price.” And he 
laid his hand upon her head in benediction. 

And a hush fell on the gathering, and the children 
seemed bewildered. One of them whispered, ‘ Mother, 
is it church? I thought it was a party.” 

And the mother answered, ‘‘ Hush, child! it is a Holy 
Sacrament.” 

And strong men felt the room get very blurry, and 
mothers had lumpy feelings in their throats, and pressed 
their little ones closer to their hearts. 


* * * * 


Parenthests Three-—Many Years Later. 


(“I can’t tell you how we miss her, and yet we 
never knew before. She was just one of those 
women who never strike you at the time; but yet, 
somehow, afterwards, you are always recailing them. 
You never found her busy; she always seemed quite 
free to enter into whatever you talked about; always. 
quite delighted to do whatever you asked her ; always 
quite ready to help whenever you wanted it. But 
somehow, it all seemed so natural, so ‘all right,’ that 
you never took much notice of it. You never felt 
you were boring her, so you went when you wanted 
to—that was all. She never seemed as if she was 
doing you a favour, so you never hesitated to ask for 
what you wanted.” 

‘And she died almost suddenly ?” 

‘““Yes—at least itseemedso. ‘Not very well to day,’ 
or ‘Just a little run down, nothing more, thank you.’ 
‘About in a day or two,’ was the most anyone had 
heard, till one morning we saw the blinds down. It 
seemed to go through the whole parish like a shock. 
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Everyone you met had his own special reason for 
regretting her—some kindness to his children—a help 
over a difficulty—a little sick nursing—a loan of her 
fingers to some mother who had too many stitches to 
set—a good launch for one of the boys—a kindly talk 
over some failing—all sorts of things, and everyone 
was astonished to find that everyone else had as much 
reason to bless her memory as himself.” 

‘“And what about her family and relations?” 

‘Well, she had plenty of relations, of course, but I 
think it came upon them, much as it came upon us. 
She never married—she lived there alone—but they 
visited her now and then, when they wanted change of 
air, | think, mostly.” 

‘Wasn't she lonely ?” 

‘] don’t know. I should think now, knowing how 
much she did, that she can never have had leisure 
enough to be lonely. To me the wonder is that one 
life can have done so much. She may have had her 
alone times, but if so, she kept them to herself. 
Nobody ever knew anything about them—she was 
always the same to us. It’s curious, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, very curious, but not at all singular.”) 

* * * * 


Then the little pink dancing lady, and the little green 
Fauntleroy danced up to Father Time, stepping a pretty 
pas dé deux together, and singing as they came— 
Father Time, oh, Father Time! Let us dance and let us play; 
Let us chirrup, chirp, and twitter, all the merry hours away ; 
Give us skipping-ropes and whistles, dolls and drums, and all the toys 
That you’re hiding in your cupboard, for your jolly girls and boys. 
And Father Time sang them ‘back his ready reply— 
no one ever yet caught Father Time a-snoozing— 
Little children, little children! You may dance and you may play; 
You may chirrup, chirp, and twitter, all the merry hours away: 


But the merry hours go qnickly, and the dollies fade and die, 
And beware, lest Silence catch you, with a toyless By-and-bye. 


* * * * 
Parenthests Four..--Many Years Later. 
(At the end of the summer day, she threw herself 
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down on the bank, to turn over her flowers and her 
toys to see what there was left to play with. She was 
tired of them all, but there might be some worth 
keeping. Flirtations—dozens of them, but they pall 
at last. Dinners—brilliant successes, where wit and 
intellect, and beauty held their sway. Balls—where 
the gayest dancers whirled her joyously to the rhythm 
of the music. Gems and jewels to sparkle in her hair 
and to flash upon her breast. Dresses—gorgeous and 
costly, to dazzle and charm. Yes, she had them all— 
had had everything! But now—now the dancing was 
ended—her feet lagged wearily; now, the wit came 
slow and feeble ; now, beauty was faded. Now, it was 
getting dull, the day was over, the night was coming 
on, she must go into the house. And the house was 
chill, and dark, and narrow, and there was no room for 
any of her toys. Never mind, she wouldn’t want them 
any more—she had played with them all until they were 
all worn out and worthless. And there was no room 


for her pretty dresses. Never mind, she would only 
want one dress—one long white robe.) 


Parenthesis Four.—Part Two. 


(“‘ Fun !—oh, yes, I’ve had it. Sport !—yes, all the 
world could give! I’ve yachted, fished, shot, deer 
stalked. I’ve cricketed, footballed, cycled, _ golfed! 
I’ve travelled the fiords of Norway, I’ve ‘tliftfbed 
the glaciers of the Alps. I’ve closed my ears to 
every sound of misery, and shut my eyes to every 
sight of sorrow. I’ve shut out of my life all recollection 
of struggle, suffering, and poverty. I have done no 
wrong—I have never robbed nor defrauded. I have 
never hurt anything of more importance than a pheasant 
or a partridge. I have done my duty on subscription 
lists, when I was obliged to for respectability’s sake ; 
and once now and then I have taken the chair at a 
public meeting on behalf of some good cause, when the 
vicar drove me to do it. 

Now the darkness gathers! The wail of the storm 
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seems the cry of a thousand voices! The hush seems 
alive with pale, sorrowful faces. Every moment in the 
stillness, fresh ghosts rise up and reproach me with not 
helping, with neglecting, with lost opportunities, and 
with unheeded responsibilities. I have to face them 
alone. I tell them it was only innocent sport; but 
they mock at me. I cry “Pardon,” but they say 
‘How does that help the suffering you have left 
unhelped all these years?” I offer restitution, but they 
answer—‘ Too late.” 

The bat and the gun, and the oar, are put away. 
The night is coming, and I must dream—dream wild 
weird, haunting dreams. 


* * * * 


Then one of the little Blue Frocks came up with a 
stately tread, and a queenly little air to match, and said, 
‘Father Time, will you bring me the laurel wreath of 
Fame, and make me write wonderful books, like my 
dear ‘Grimm,’ and ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ ?” 

‘You shall have the wreath of Fame, child; but the 
laurel leaves soon fade, and they cost a heavy price—for 
the gods never give gratis. Tears, child, and midnight 
hours, and the surrender of all else—they offer the barter 
for that wreath; and even then, at best, it crumbles 
and fades.” 

“Yet, even for one hour, it were worth it all, Father 
Time.” 


‘Win it and see! It shall be yours, child.” 


* * * * 
Parenthests Five.—Many Years Later. 


(Alone one night, near the end of the day and the 
end of the year. She was famous now, and I followed 
from afar to see what a “famous” one could do. Out 
from the lighted hall, on through the lighted streets 
of the town she passed. Bowed to and saluted as she 
went, whenever a gas lamp flickered enough light into 
her face to reveal the “famous” one to passers-by. 
On to the deserted, unlighted country road, where it 
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was no longer “socially incumbent ” upon her to tread 
haughtily and to bow graciously. She was laden 
with laurel wreaths, and I wondered why and where 
she was carrying them. On she went, until she reached 
the little cemetery outside the town—-no need of a 
lantern to guide her to ¢ha¢ grave, she knew it so well. 
She flung the wreaths down with a passionate sob on 
the little mound. 

“T’ve won them at last, mother. I only wanted 
them for you. I thought you would be so proud 
when I won them. I thought I should be so proud 
to load you with the luxuries they brought ; and now! 
Now you lie there so still and silent and cold. 
You don’t smile back to me and don't say you're 
glad. You don’t kiss me. I’ve inked my pinafores 
and wearied my brow. I’ve torn my heart. But | 
toiled so long that you went to sleep before the 
wreaths were ready, and there’s no joy in them now. 
Oh! mother, mother! why didn’t you wait a little 
longer.”) 


* * * * 


Then the little boy-prince, with the white satin waist- 
coat, came and said, ‘‘ And I want to be a clergyman, 
like my papa, and make everybody good. Do you think 
you can help me, Father Time ?” 

“You shall be a clergyman, boy. But you can only 
make men good by dezmg good. Do you think you can 
be good enough to do it, boy ?” 

“Tl try, Father Time; and | think I ought to, you 
know, because I’ve got father to copy from, and mother 
says he is gooder than anybody else in the world, and 
lots of people say that—all the people in his parish, you 
know.” 

* * * * 


Parenthesis Six.—Many Years Later. 


“Ts it near nightfall, dearest ?” 
“Yes! and you are sore wearied with the long day’s 
toil.” 
10 
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“Ts it near the end, dearest?” 

“Yes! for your hand trembles, and your hair is 
snowy white.” 

“Is there any sign of harvest, dearest ? ” 

“Yes! of abundant harvest.” 

“|’ve been sowing so long, dearest, that I’m fretting 
for the reaping zow.” 

‘Not yet is the reaping time. Sowing takes all 
time, but the reaping lasts all eternity. And results 
are all His charge.” 

‘Shall I sleep quiet to-night, dearest?” 

“Yes; for the angels are bringing you God’s good- 
night kiss.” 

‘“ Will the silence be sad, dearest?” 

‘‘For you; oh, no! Only the sleep of His beloved, 
who sleep pillowed against His heart.” 

“And for you, dearest? Will you be lonely while 
I sleep?” 

“Oh, so lonely ! 

“Will the people cry that I sleep, dearest?” 

“Aye, sorely! Even here, as I sit beside you, | 
can watch them stealing softly up to the gate. And 
they read the news and turn sadly away! Little 
children come, to see where the big playmate is that 
always had a smile for them. Old men and women 
hobble up, leaning on their sticks, spelling out the 
news. Men, with their tool baskets on their shoulders, 
come and go this way to their work, though it be a 
mile further, that they may see the last report. 
And the men who shared your culture and your 
giftedness come and pass slowly away. Aye! they 
will miss you sorely—the man who took away their 
heartache, and gave them in exchange sweet smiles 
and gladness—the man who wznderstood and steadied 
their faltering steps in slippery places, and set wandering 
feet in safer ways.” 

“Will you hold my hand, dearest, when I fall 
asleep ?” 

“You shall sleep holding my hand, and waken 
holding God's.” 


” 
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“Will the dawn soon come, dearest ?” 

“ Aye! very, very soon. 

‘Will He be pleased with the work, dearest ?” 
“ He will say, ‘ Well done, faithful servant.’”’) 


* * * ¥ 


Then the wee buttercup baby pattered its unsteady 
little way across the room, with one dear dimpled arm 
outstretched to Father Time, and the other tightly 
hugging “Miss Dinah.” And the welcome old man 
lifted her up, and she knelt on his knee to play “hide 
and seek” with his long white beard, and to put her arms 
round his neck. 

And she prattled on, “I doesn’ want nuffin’ else at all, 
Faaver Time, ’tause I’se dot my dolly, escep’ to say 
my prayers, and doe to my bye-byes, 'tause I’se dot so 
syeepy, an’ so tired, dat it makes me want to say my 


- 2 « « may! be 
Gentle Jesus, still wiv Thee. Amen.’” 


Then he rocked her in his arms, and she went to 


sleep. And the daisies and the buttercups shut their 
eyes, and the Chinese lanterns flickered, and the lights 
went out, and the party was over. 


Marion EL LISTON. 








Ploubaruac. 
I. 


Nort far from Vannes, on the storm-swept coast of West 
Brittany, stand the imposing ruins of the old Castle of 
Plouharnac. Perched upon a high and rocky spur of 
land, three sides of which are washed at the base by 
the sea at high tide, it must have been in ancient days a 
place of considerable strength and importance. But, 
alas, Ichabod is written upon every mouldering stone ; 

its glory is indeed departed. 

If you are a traveller and acquainted with the er 
coast of East Lothian, the venerable fortress and its 
romantic surroundings will remind you somewhat of that 
desolate pile of collapsing masonry known as Dunbar 
Castle, and immortalised by memories of the heroic 
Black Agnes. For there too you have the fortified sea- 
girt promontory—not, perhaps, quite so lofty and 
precipitous as the Breton rock—the spits of sand, with 
the huge black boulders studded with limpets and 
barnacles scattered over them in wild and weird con- 
fusion, the high winding cliffs indented by many a 
miniature bay stretching on and on along the shore for 
miles, and the dull grey waters of that North Sea which 
for cold neutral tints and generally dreary and depressing 
effect contests the palm with the melancholy Atlantic 
where it laves the Breton coast. The Bass Rock, soaring 
in mid-ocean to the north, discharges the vé/e in the 
Scottish sea-scope which Les Sept Iles, a group of small 
barren islands encircled by the sharp and deadly fangs of 
a treacherous reef, do at the Armorican Plouharnac. 

Below the Castle of Plouharnac, at the head of a cove 
nestles the small fishing-village of the same name. The 
simple inhabitants regard the ruined keep, which even in 
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its decay seems to extend an arm partly patronising 
partly minatory over them, with curiously mingled 
feelings ; they are proud of it indeed as a splendid relic 
of the good old times, but their pride is considerably 
leavened with a superstitious awe which can scarcely be 
called unnatural or absurd by anyone acquainted with 
the Breton character, and the alarming stories which 
have been handed down by tradition concerning the last 
Baron de Plouharnac. 

While the terrors of the Revolution which took place 
during the closing years of the last century were brooding 
like ominous clouds over the fair fields of France, while 
the royalist West was being handed over to the tender 
mercies of the Republican leaders, and the xoyades were 
in full swing at Nantes, Raoul de Plouharnac, the last of 
his name, caring nothing for King or Convention, throne 
or altar, was immersed in occult and forbidden lore in 
his gloomy castle by the Breton sea. His only attendant 
was a swarthy Asiatic of forbidding aspect, whose 
barbarous jargon the plain fisherfolk could not understand, 
and on encountering whom, especially at night or in the 
gloaming, they crossed themselves with great care and 
devotion. 

Strange and marvellous reports were circulated as to 
unholy doings and unholy visitants at the castle. Jules 
Froment, a man of unimpeachable veracity, crossing the 
sands at the foot of the promontory one dark evening 
when the tide was out, was startled by the sudden 
apparition of a gigantic negro mounted on a coal-black 
steed, rushing past him in wild but noiseless career, and 
ascending without seeming difficulty the almost per- 
pendicular cliff of Plouharnac. He had traced, he said, 
the course of horse and rider through the gathering 
gloom by means of a fiery halo which hung around and 
accompanied them. Again, one dull hazy September 
night, when thick vapours partially obscured the moon 
and the sea was chained by a waveless lethargy, the men 
of the fishing fleet had seen a ghostly flotilla sweep by 
them, urged by neither sail nor oar. The phantom 
barges loomed through the fog like funereal silhouettes 
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before the terrified spectators, but those they bore were 
clad in white—veiled and sheeted figures that wrung their 
hands as if in unavailing sorrow and remorse, and even 
chanted a monotonous wailing dirge in voices hoarse 
from much weeping. The shadowy argosies had seemed 
to touch at the slippery rocks on the seaward end of the 
promontory, landing their weird freight, who still crying 
and lamenting had floated in dim procession towards the 
castle. 

There could be no doubt, the villagers argued, in the 
light of such experiences, that the seigneur of Plouharnac 
was in league with the Enemy of mankind, and held 
intercourse, for illicit purposes of magic, with the spirits 
of the dead. . 

Few amongst them ever caught sight of their lord, and 
those who did had good reason to regret the gratification 
of their curiosity, for they were subsequently haunted by 
uncomfortable visions of a tall, gaunt old man enveloped 
in a roquelaure, whose black hawk’s eyes, in close mutual 
proximity, and high thin curved nose, suggested the 
bird of prey quite as much as the man of science. 

The fact was that the Baron was engaged in the search 
for the Philosopher’s Stone and aurum potabile—a 
mirage which, prior to the dawn of modern science, 
mocked so many powerful and original minds. He was 
not, however, merely a solitary student, he was a man 
of travel and research, and had brought back his faithful 
Mohammedan servant Hassan from Pondicherry, which 
he had visited during a lengthened sojourn in the East. 

In the vulgar mind from time immemorial men who 
have been wiser than their fellows have ever been 
regarded as no better than they ought to be, and have 
been popularly supposed to prosecute their studies under 
the tutelage and with the aid of the Evil One—as if, for- 
sooth, Satan possessed the monopoly of knowledge. It 
was thus that the superstition of the Middle Ages turned 
Virgil into a magician and Michael Scott into a necro- 
mancer, and invented the wild and pathetic legend of 
Dr. Faustus. Gold, again, as we know, is the root of all 
evil; but medizval quidnuncs went so far as to assert 
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that Cornelius Agrippe and other alchemists had literally, 
not figuratively, bartered their souls for a secret and 
infernal recipe for its manufacture. 

As we have said, the good people of Plouharnac were 
seldom blessed, or otherwise, with a sight of their liege- 
lord; but as time went on his visits and those of his 
Indian servant to the village and neighbourhood became 
more and more infrequent, and at last ceased altogether. 
The fact that some zealous and patriotic friends of 
Robespierre were just about then scouring the country 
in search of aristocrat victims, might have partly 
accounted for this; but their departure failed to draw 
the Baron and his dependent from their seclusion. Years 
rolled by; the cloud of mystery that brooded over the 
towers of Plouharnac deepened in intensity, and the 
generation of men who had witnessed the Revolution 
bequeathed to their descendants their own firm con- 
viction that Raoul de Plouharnac and his followers had 
been carried away, body and soul, by the demons to 
whom they had sold themselves. 

And thus the uninhabited castle gradually fell into 
ruins, and was regarded as a place accursed. 


II. 


France had been the scene of many a strange coup de 
thédire during the century which had elapsed since the 
last Baron de Plouharnac so unaccountably disappeared. 
The fall of the Dzrectocre had cleared the stormy 
political atmosphere for the rise of the splendid martian 
star of Buonaparte ; when that meteor of fire and blood 
had set in the shadows of St. Helena, France had 
feverishly tried one form of government after another ; 
and now, after the final collapse of the Napoleonic 
régime, amidst the thunder of the guns at Sedan, and 
the no less ignominious, if more peaceful, fall of the 
unfortunate Boulanger, who had grasped in vain at a 
military dictatorship—this land of elaborate surprises is 
resting once more, for the nonce, at the close of the 
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nineteenth century, beneath the tricolors of 4a République 
Francaise. 

During wars and rumours of wars, and _ political 
débacles of all kinds, the north-west corner of France 
remains just as unchanging as the proverbially un- 
changing East. The farmers and peasants and fishers 
of Brittany, however the rest of the world may wag, are 
stereotyped figures of the soil from which they spring. 
They are simply what their fathers were before them, 
and their children—notwithstanding the socialistic and 
anti-religious zezégezst, which nowadays penetrates 
almost every corner of the world—will most probably 
be after them. We do not, of course, here speak of the 
large towns, but of the outlying districts of Armorican 
conservatism. Plouharnac is one of these, and, like 
many another remote Breton village, has not moved 
with the times. 

Yvon Cardonneau was sitting outside his cottage, 
mending his nets, and basking in the rays of a somewhat 
watery September sun. The course of his thoughts 
that afternoon was a troubled one. The harvest of the 
sea, he had found to his cost, was but poor and 
precarious; and although there was no hardier, braver 
fisher for miles round, nor one who, in the exercise of 
his perilous calling, had faced with calmer intrepidity 
the dangers of Les Sept Iles, and the treacherous 
currents of the Ushant channel, he found it a sufficiently 
difficult task to support his widowed mother and himself. 
If, however, his means were limited, his ambition was 
as boundless as it was unregulated. He was possessed 
of a bright, intelligent, and enquiring spirit, and had 
spent hours of enforced leisure, when strong westerly 
gales lashed the ocean into frenzy, in the perusal of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Diderot, and some volumes of 
the French Encyclopedists, which he had unearthed 
from the recesses of an old oak coffer—the pride and 
chief heirloom of the Cardonneau family, This was, of 
course, forbidden lore, and neither the curvé nor Yvon’s 
companions knew aught of his heterodox studies; but 
there was something defiant, a soupcgon of communistic 
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independence, in the young man’s conversation and 
demeanour which at once surprised, piqued, and baffled 
the churchman, and excited the wonder and secret 
comments of the unsophisticated fishermen. To com- 
plicate the situation, Yvon had dared to lift the gaze 
of love to the face of no less a person than Madlle. 
Armande Perriere, sole daughter and heiress of M. 
Camille Perriére, the richest Aropridtatve in the neigh- 
bourhood, a proceeding on his part of which the bright 
eyes of the damsel in question had signified unmis- 
takable approval ; but which the niggardly heart of her 
father had characterised as a piece of unparalleled 
presumption, which should never receive his sanction. 

‘‘The situation is quite hopeless,” sighed the hand- 
some and stalwart fisherman to himself. “If it was not 
for Za bonne mére | should certainly throw up the cards 
and do something desperate. New Caledonia or Cay- 
enne could not be worse than this stormy and impover- 
ished coast, and convicts would be more interesting 
companions than the manants amongst whom my lot is 
cast—fellows content to plough the seas in sunshine and 
storm for a few sprats, and to mumble prayers which they 
don’t understand over their farozsstennes in church. 
Miserable, ignorant fanatics! Armande loves me, it is 
true ; but what of her inexorable father? With him I 
can do nothing. Gold is the only argument that carries 
conviction with it in his eyes. 

‘And that reminds me of my dream last night, in 
which the old Baron de Plouharnac was condescending 
enough to introduce himself to me. I recognised him 
from my grandfather’s description of him—beaked nose, 
white hair, pale face, dark, cruel eyes, devilish sneer and 
all; and to give me certain information, which may or 
may not prove valuable, as to a large deposit of gold in 
a subterranean chamber of the old castle—enough to 
satisfy the most extravagant dreams of ambition—enough 
to make M. Perriére bow in adoration before me, as the 
silly women do the plaster Madonna up yonder. I 
wonder is there any truth in dreams. It all seemed 


plausible enough. The only thing I disliked was the 
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fiendish grin the old sezgneur gave when he finished 
speaking. No matter; I am no superstitious mumbler, 
like the rest, thanks to my reading. Things cannot be 
much worse than they are already. The devil himself 
shall not deter me; I am sure the curvé would say it was 
a temptation of his. Well, it is low tide to-night, and 
there will be no moon. A stroll across the sands to the 
old castle will not hurt me, and then—éonune fortune /” 


IIl. 


THE tide was far out and the night silent, moonless and 
and starless, when Yvon Cardonneau set his face boldly 
towards the ruins of Plouharnac. He had to walk about 
a mile across the sands. As he strode along prospect 
and surroundings were anything but lively. The moon 
was pent up in prison bars of black and impenetrable 
clouds, and the stars shared her confinement; the 
deathly stillness which brooded over the flat, dreary, 
dripping expanse, from which here and there cropped up 
black giant boulders, like grim sentinels prepared to 
dispute the wanderers way, was only brokenly and 
fitfully interrupted by the distant moan of the surf; and 
the pedestrian could but see a few yards before him 
through the thick sea-mist. 

Yvon may not have had a particularly good con- 
science, but he was certainly the owner of a brave heart, 
for he pressed on carelessly and resolutely through the 
gloom, scarcely noticing and not in the least affected by 
their depressing influences. 

“It was certainly good,” he soliloquised, ‘“‘of the old 
baron, whatever his peccadilloes in the past may have 
been, and whatever his present habitation may be, to 
seek me out and make me his heir—for somehow I am 
inclined to believe in my dream—although he did not 
look particularly happy, and I noticed a peculiarly sinister 
expression in his wicked eyes as he imparted the agree- 
able intelligence. ‘Yvon,’ he seemed to say, ‘thou and 
I are kindred spirits, and I would fain do thee a good 
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turn, lad. Ere I departed hence—how it mattereth not— 
I discovered the glorious art of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, and if thou do but follow my instruc- 
tions thou wilt find enow of the precious dross to win 
Armande—nay, to buy up all Brittany, if need be. In 
the mirk hour of night seek thee my whilom Chateau of 
Plouharnac. Take with thee dark lantern, pick, and 
tinder-box ’—tinder-boxees are out of date, and matches, 
I suppose, will do as well—‘ and make thy way through 
the ruins to what remaineth of the old banqueting-hall 
of mine ancestors. Ascend the dais at the upper end, 
and, standing with thy back to the centre of the great. 
oriel window, step seven paces forward. There pause, 
and with thy pick raise the flag, and descend through the 
aperture. Fortune awaiteth thee below.’ And then he 
vanished.” 

With such wild fancies chasing each other madly 
through his brain, Yvon entered upon, pursued, and at. 
last completed his momentous journey. The threatening 
walls of Plouharnac frowned down in tke horror of the 
darkness upon the solitary adventurer who was about to. 
wrest from them the secret which they had guarded for a 
century. 

Scrupulously following the direction of his dream, 
Yvon, with the aid of his lantern, found his way through 
undergrowth, nettles, thistles, ivy, and fallen masonry, to- 
the great hall of the Chateau. Here the light which he 
bore revealed to the young fisherman a scene of un- 
paralleled melancholy and desolation. Forlorn and 
tattered banners flapped in the night wind; fragments of 
arras, rotted and discoloured by the salt breezes of the 
neighbouring ocean, which found an easy entrance at the 
dismantled casements, still clung mouldering to the 
mouldering walls, and a large colony of bats, scared by 
the approach of an intruder—an event unprecedented in 
their annals—and apparently galvanised into life and 
action by the light of the lantern, flew hither and thither 
in spasmodic and erratic gyrations in the spaces adjoining 
the roof, from which most of the rafters had fallen. The 
hooting of the owls in the ivy-covered nooks outside: 
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accentuated the dreariness and horror of the place and 
the hour. But the man who, with his life in his hand, 
had faced undaunted the fury of winds and waters when 
the ocean boiled around Les Sept Iles like a witch's 
cauldron, was not to be deterred from his purpose by bats 
and owls, and the skulking shadows of ruinous medizval 
walls. 

Yvon boldly advanced, and, as he reached the dais, the 
moon, temporarily liberated from her captivity, furtively 
cast a vacillating beam athwart the pavement. Taking 
seven paces from the oriel, Yvon inserted his pick where 
the mortar surrounding one of the large square flags 
seemed to have been removed, and by dint of almost 
superhuman exertions, succeeded in displacing and 
eventually raising the huge slab. <A dark, slimy, stair- 
case, of rough-hewn stones, yawned before him. 

“The hiding-place of the treasure!” shouted Yvon in 
triumph. ‘The dream has not deceived me after all. 
Bravo, M. le Baron de Plouharnac! you are a gentleman 
of your word”; and he laughed loudly and excitedly. It 
was, no doubt, the echo, but it seemed as if that laugh 
met quick, strange, and ghostly response in fiendish and 
mirthless cachinnations from within and without, from the 
gloomy roof of the hall, and from the still gloomier depths 
of the subterranean recesses. Peal after peal resounded 
through the ruins, as though a company of demons were 
holding high carnival to welcome some lost soul. 

Yvon started and grew pale, for even Rousseau, 
Diderot, and La Mettrie had failed to completely 
eradicate the vein of superstition which he had inherited 
from his fathers. Quickly recovering, however, and 
mentally cursing himself for a craven, he resolved to 
prosecute his adventure, and without more ado, stepped 
unhesitatingly into the aperture, whistling for bravado, 
but with apparent incongruity, the dying aria of Violetta 
in Verdi's Zraviata, ‘‘ Addio, del passato.” 

At the foot of the steps he found himself in a narrow 
arched passage, where the air was foul and close as that 
ofatomb. The light of his lantern but feebly illuminated 
the dense mephitic cloud which trailed its noisome skirts 
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through the gallery. Pressing resolutely on, he discovered 
that the way terminated abruptly in a low-browed iron 
door, which, when opened, displayed to his view a large 
circular rocky chamber, with a dome-shaped roof. A 
faint, straggling glimmer of such light as the murky night 
could afford came stealing timidly down at intervals. 
through what seemed a small lattice at the top. 

Pausing in the doorway, Yvon, with no slight perturba- 
tion, beheld a scene which had assuredly no parallel in 
his previous experience. The vault had evidently 
answered the combined purposes of laboratory, study, 
living-room, and hiding-place. Against the wall in one 
direction stood a low couch or divan—suggestive of the 
Oriental tastes of its owner—an Indian hookah close by 
it. This and the floor was strewn with the skins of tigers, 
leopards, and other beasts of chase. In another part 
shelves towered to the roof, laden with dusty tomes, old 
vellum-covered folios, and many a roll of discoloured 
parchment. Here gigantic saurians. and reptiles of the 
prime, ghastly skulls, and yellow bones, were heaped 
together in close proximity to crucibles, alembics, retorts, 
and all the strange paraphernalia of the alchemic art ; 
there stood a furnace, cold, silent, and inactive, cumbered 
with dead ashes and the accumulated dust of a hundred 
years ; and piled up beside it—Yvon could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his own eyesight—mighty ingots of 
unwrought gold, representing in value a _ fabulous 
amount. 

Taking all these particulars in with a rapid and 
devouring glance, Yvon felt his attention claimed by the 
occupants of the mysterious chamber—for occupants. 
there were, as he noticed to his extreme disappoint- 
ment and disgust, who might, and probably would, 
dispute his claim to the untold wealth which the cell 
contained. 

At a round table, littered with books and parchments, 
sat a cloaked figure, wearing a high broad-brimmed 
hat, in an attitude expressive of deep thought—Yvon 
imagined that he recognised in him his nocturnal visitor 
—and stretched on a mat at his feet, surrounded by 
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the fragments of a broken phial, reclined a man, clad 
in Eastern garb. 

Yvon had fully expected that they would have 
started up at his entrance, and demanded the reason of 
his intrusion; but some moments elapsed and they 
made no sign. He had then the hardihood to approach 
the seated personage, and touch him lightly on the 
shoulder, when, to his horror, the ghastly figure col- 
lapsed under the slight impact, and, with a hollow 
rattle, fell forward on the table, a hideous chaotic mass 
of bones and dust, breaking in its fall a small sealed 
vessel, containing a greenish liquid, somewhat resembling 
absinthe in hue. A strong, subtle, and peculiar odour, 
apparently proceeding from the fluid thus dispersed, 
immediately pervaded the chamber. 

He now saw that master and servant—for he 
intuitively divined the relationship of the pair—had been 
sleeping the sleep of death for the last century in the 
one unchanging posture. 

A strange sickness and dizziness were stealing over 
Yvon, and all his reckless audacity had vanished. Even 
the strongest and most masculine natures—men who 
would face death with a song on their lips and a smile 
in their eye in the open, on the battle-field, in the 
trough of the billows, or on the frozen Alp—lose their 
heads when the King of Terrors, naked and not ashamed, 
confronts them in the loathsome livery of the charnel- 
house and the tomb, and in his own congenial atmosphere 
of horror. 

He felt ill, and, indeed, considering his surroundings, 
it was scarcely matter for wonder. But why should he 
linger in this mouldy abode of corruption? He had 
already been guilty, although without premeditation, of a 
piece of singular indiscretion and ingratitude in causing 
the ignominious fall of the delicately-balanced anatomy 
of his good friend, the Baron de Plouharnac. Why not 
act at once upon that amiable gentleman’s benevolent 
suggestion, make himself master for the present of at 
least a portion of the hoard, for which its owner had no 
further use, and return without delay to the upper air 
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and Plouharnac, whence he would sally forth, a con- 
quering knight, to tame that dragon, M. Camille Perriére, 
with a golden sop, and win his fair Armande? 

What could it mean? His head was whirling ; his 
reason deserting him. He staggered blindly towards 
the heap of gold; but just at that moment the lantern 
fell from his nerveless grasp. Oh, God! he was left 
alone in the darkness. The matches had quite escaped 
his distraught memory—alone with the dust of the dead, 
in the chamber of death. ; 

Yes; some of the same deadly fluid that, accidentally 
liberated by Hassan a hundred years before, slew the 
Baron and his servant, had been contained in the phial 
upon the table, which the skeleton, by a weird fatality, 
had broken in its fall. It had gone forth once more on 
its mission of destruction—this time to wreak its ven- 
geance, like a malignant Eastern djin, upon the man 
who had dared to enter its subterranean dwelling-place 
and gaze upon the remains of its former victims. And 
now, as of old, its work was effectually done. Stretching 


forth his arms with a wild cry of horror and despair, 
Yvon Cardonneau fell forward, a corpse, upon the mass 
of accursed and useless wealth, after which he had so 
lusted. 


W. B. WALLACE. 





The Midnight Lrpress. 


Ir was the day before Christmas, and I had been more 
than busy, shopping in town, not only the many gifts for 
the family party at Denhams which I was taking down 
with me, but my sister had also sent me a long list of 
things to buy for the villagers and the school children, 
as she is quite the Lady Bountiful of that part of the 
world, and delights in keeping up the old time ways of 
making the whole neighbourhood share in the Christmas 
festivities at Denham Court. 

The shops were crowded with people on the same 
errand as myself, and it was no easy matter to get 
served, though the overworked shopmen were doing 
their best, so by the time I had completed my purchases 
and got to the station with my many and various 
packages, the eight o'clock train that I had hoped to 
catch was gone, and there was nothing for it but to 
exercise what patience I could and wait for the next 
train which left at ten o'clock. So telegraphing to 
Denham to let him know J should not be home until 
after one o'clock in the morning, I sat down to amuse 
myself as I best could with the hurrying, pushing throng, 
that passed me constantly on the platform of the 
station. 

Men with their coat collars turned up—for it was a 
cold night—running to catch their trains, their arms 
laden with bundles, out of the wrapping papers of which 
stuck the shafts of small carts, horses’ legs, the uncovered 
heads of drums, and now and again the flaxen hair and 
blue eyes of some doll that would give joy to some small 
mother on the morrow. Women with tiny babies in 
their arms, and dragging a dozen small children at their 
skirts would get hopelessly entangled in the hurrying 
mass, and one wondered how the much burdened officials 
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managed to separate them and get them into their proper 
trains. 

Among those who attracted my notice most was a tall, 
foreign-looking young man, he was not hurrying as the 
others were, but came and took up his stand under the 
clock, near me, and it was this very quietude among the 
frantic rush that first drew my eyes to him; that, and a 
sort of strange fascination I felt in looking at him. 

He wore a circular Italian cloak made of a dark cloth 
which fell to his knees, the fur collar of which was turned 
up around his long thin neck, a soft black felt hat was 
pulled down somewhat, over the sombre eyes that looked 
out so darkly from under the brim. For half-an-hour 
he must have stood there without moving, except for a 
rapid stealthy look over his shoulders when any one 
approached closely to him ; and once or twice during the 
time he lifted his hat, and ran his fingers rapidly through 
his long black hair, which hung down in a heavy mass. 
below his cloak collar. 

At last my weary waiting was over, and the porter 
picking up my many packages, and piloting me along the 
platform saw me safely into a first class carriage at the 
front of the train, where, as I had the compartment to 
myself, I was able to make myself comfortable for the 
long journey. I unstrapped my rugs, made a pillow for 
my head out of my muff, and covering myself up well, 
lay gazing out of the window as we slowly steamed out 
of the station. 

I was glad to be alone, and thankfully remembered 
that the ten o'clock train was an express, so I should be 
able to take an undisturbed nap when I felt sleepy. 

It was a clear, cold night with a most brilliant moon, 
almost at its full, and the landscape when we finally got 
out into the country away from even the last straggling 
suburbs, stood out most clear and distinct in the white 
light ; a slight fall of snow had covered the ground to 
the depth of an inch or two, rounding and smoothing all 
its inequalities and causing the leafless trees that were 
silhouetted sharply against its whiteness, to look like 
fine etchings drawn on the pure background. 

II 
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After a while I took out one of my books and tried to 
read, but the lamp-gave a very uncertain light, indeed | 
began to suspect that on this high pressure day it had 
been overlooked by the man who should have trimmed it, 
and as it grew dimmer and dimmer | shut my book and 
settled myself down more comfortably in my corner and 
in a few minutes I fell fast asleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but I suddenly 
awakened to a feeling of not being alone in the compart- 
ment, and opening my eyes I saw that two other 
passengers must have got into the carriage while I slept. 
Being Christmas eve no doubt the arrangements of the 
line were altered, and the ten o'clock train was not an 
express as I had fancied. 

The lamp had quite gone out, but the moonlight was, 
if anything, brighter than before, and as it shone directly 
into the windows of our compartment, everything was to 
be seen almost as plainly as by day, and by its light I 
looked lazily at my companions. On the opposite side, 
in the corner furthest from me, close to the window, sat a 
young girl, with fair golden hair and blue eyes, that 
looked frankly at me across the carriage; she was well 
dressed, and her bag and rugs, and various travelling 
necessities had that nameless air of wealth that is so hard 
to describe but so readily seen; a book, which she had 
evidently been trying to read by the moonlight, lay on 
the seat beside her, and one ungloved hand supported 
her head. 

The other passenger sat directly opposite to me in the 
other corner ; he was somewhat in shadow, as the moon- 
light did not reach up to his face as he leant back against 
the cushions, but I could see enough to make out a tall 
man wrapped up in a coat or cloak, and a hat drawn 
somewhat down over his brows ; he was evidently asleep, 
at least he sat so still I imagined so. And lying there I 
began to idly speculate on the two passengers, and if they 
had any connection with each other; they must at least 
have entered the train together, as it was hardly possible 
we could have stopped at more than one station during 
my sleep, and, yes—she was a married woman, for on 
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her hand held up to her face I could see the plain gold 
ring that showed it; most probably the man in the corner 
was her husband, not newly married, or they would not 
have put the distance of the carriage between them. 
Yes—certainly he must be her husband, for at this 
moment he leant a little forward, though still in shadow, 
and with a long slim hand lifted one of the rugs on the 
seat close beside her and threw it over his own knees. 
At the same moment she turned her head a little more 
towards him, and gave him a cold look of disapproval. 

Poor little. wife, looking more closely at her, she did 
not look happy, a little frown drew the pretty eyes 
together, and the corners of the small mouth had a 
discontented droop. She looked very young, too, and so 
pretty, with a little sort of foreign air, in spite of her fair 
hair and quite English-looking face. 

Presently I. saw her settle herself more comfortably 
back in her corner, and her heavy eyelids gradually 
closing, she seemed to fall asleep. I was about doing 
the same, when 1 was attracted by the man opposite, 
moving restlessly and yet stealthily; once or twice he 
leant forward towards the girl as though to make sure 
she was really asleep, and as he did so he left the shadow 
of the corner and the full moonlight fell upon his upturned 
face, so I was able to see him most distinctly, and to my 
surprise I recognised the same man who had attracted 
my attention in the station during my long wait ; but now 
the face I had thought so calm and statuesque seemed 
to work with a strange passion, and the sombre eyes 
were flashing like a tiger’s when ready to spring. 

He did not seem to notice me, but his movements had 
thoroughly awakened me, and | lay watching him closely, 
while at the same time a strange feeling of evil seemed 
to weigh upon me, and I felt as if a heavy hand of ice 
was laid upon my heart. Sinking back in his corner 
again, he unfastened with long white fingers the clasp of 
his cloak, which, released from its fastening, fell in heavy 
folds around him. 

It was the same cloak I had noticed him wearing in 
the station—a long Italian circular, of heavy cloth and 
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handsome fur collar; then sliding his hand into the 
pocket of the cloak, he drew something out, and bending 
over it, seemed occupied with it for some time; then 
suddenly rising, with the step of a panther, stepped out 
into the moonlight, and I saw the naked blade of a short 
dagger gleam as he raised it in his hand. 

Merciful heavens! we were shut in with a madman; 
and hurriedly disentangling myself from my wraps, I tried 
to rise to my feet. At the same moment, I saw him 
throw himself on the poor girl in the corner, and clutching 
her throat, bury the dagger into her side. 

With a loud shriek, and without thought of the con- 
sequences, I sprang to the floor to rush forward to try and 
save the unfortunate creature, but at the same moment, 
with a shrill whistle, the train dashed into a tunnel, which 
after the moonlight, seemed doubly dark in our unlighted 
carriage. 

I felt how powerless I was to cope with this madman, 
and when the dark fell so suddenly on us I was quite 
overcome by a frantic feeling of fear, and crouched back 
in my corner, trying to cower under the rugs to protect 
myself at least from his violence. 

Can you imagine the horror of it ?—the intense dark- 
ness and this awful deed taking place so close to me? 
The terror of it will remain with me always, and seemed 
at that moment to turn me into stone. 

Every minute was an age. I could fancy the man 
creeping softly along the carriage to clutch my throat too 
in his deadly grasp, when with another whistle the train 
dashed out of the tunnel into the broad moonlight again, 
and I was alone!—alone! Think of it! 

He must have, in the short time, thrown her poor body 
out on to the track ; but where was he? and, quite dazed, 
I flew to the side of the carriage to thrust my arm out 
and pull the alarm. Heavens! what was this? Both 
windows were closed and the door, on that side, at least, 
locked, for I tried it in my horror, and, looking wildly 
about the carriage, no marks of violence, no rugs, no 
cloak—nothing to show that any other being had been in 
the compartment but myself; only the calm moonlight 
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lay over all. Weak and dazed, I sank back on the seat. 
Was it / that was mad? Could I disbelieve the sight of 
my own eyes? Ah! it was terrible! and I was still 
sitting, almost incapable of thought and with heart beat- 
ing violently, when the train ran into the little station of 
Denham. I gathered my rugs up mechanically as the 
guard opened the door. I must have shown in my face 
what I had gone through, for the man said in an alarmed 
tone as he helped me out— 

“Would you like anything, ma’am? You look 
faint. Or shall I help you to the carriage? it is just 
outside.” 

I refused his kind offer, but stopped him to ask what 
stations we had stopped at since leaving London. He 
shook his head and said— 

“None. It is the ten o'clock express ; though, to be 
sure, it is main late.” 

On reaching home I told my sister and brother-in-law, 
but I could see they thought that, tired out with my 
long day in town, that I had slept the whole journey, and 
had had a troubled dream. 

However, the horror of the night had made me 
thoroughly ill, and for many days I kept my room, with 
nerves quite shattered and suffering from a sort of low 
fever, to which I was predisposed from my many years 
spent abroad. ; 

Our own doctor was away from home on a holiday, 
but his clever young partner visited me, and took much 
interest in my account of all that had occurred, and his 
belief in my sanity, and the realising of what I had seen, 
comforted me, though after the first confidence he for- 
bade me talking of it, and advised me to put it from my 
thoughts as far as I could. 

So gradually I got back my peace of mind, and ceased 
to constantly dwell upon the mystery. 

I was helped in this by the bright young party that 
was about me. All the nephews and nieces were home 
from school, and the nursery children were full of fun 
and frolic. 

About the middle of January, when I was in the sunny 
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morning room, helping arrange the lovely flowers that 
the gardener had just brought in from the hothouse, the 
the butler came to know if I would see Dr. Sands and 
a person he had brought with him, and directly afterwards 
the young doctor made his appearance, accompanied by 
a quiet-looking, gentlemanly man of somewhat solemn 
demeanour. As soon as we were alone he was presented 
to me as a well-known detective from Scotland Yard, who 
wished to ask me a few questions about my Christmas 
Eve experience, and I was surprised to have him beg I 
would minutely describe the appearance and dress of the 
man who had taken the leading part in my night of 
terror; and, taking out his note-book, he jotted down 
every item, and then, begging me not to be shocked, told 
me that he had every reason to believe that the strange 
occurrence | had witnessed had actually taken place—not 
on the night I saw it, but twelve months before. 

A: murder had been committed in the ten o'clock 
express from London on that same line, and, strangely 
enough, in the same carriage in which I had journeyed 
down from town. Since the occurrence it had not been 
used, having been placed on a siding, but the pressure 
on Christmas Eve was so great that every carriage avail- 
able had been pressed into service. 

That night, twelve months ago, when the train 
reached its destination, the carriage was empty, though 
the porter in the London station swore to putting two 
people into it before starting, a lady and gentleman ; 
though in the hurry of departure and the crowded 
state of the platform, he had hardly time to observe him. 
The compartment, however, showed signs of a terrible 
struggle—rugs, umbrellas, and various travelling neces- 
sities were strewn about, and the blood-marked cushions 
were pulled on to the floor; the carriage window was 
broken and the door unfastened. 

Telegraphing down the line, the body of a young girl 
was found, lying on the rails, quite dead, stabbed to the 
heart. 

“A beautiful young thing she must have been,” said 
the detective, ‘ with fair golden hair; a broad gold wedding 
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ring was on her finger, but nothing on or about her that 
could lead to her identification.” 

The papers were full of the murder and inquest for 
some days; but being in India at the time, I had not 
heard anything of it. 

Every means had been taken to discover the murderer, 
but all had failed, and at Scotland Yard they had begun 
to look upon it as one of those mysteries that would 
never be found out; but oddly enough their attention 
had again been attracted to the subject by a communica- 
tion from the Italian police, who begged their help to 
discover the whereabouts of an Italian Count, who was 
supposed to be in hiding in London, and their description 
of the man tallied in every particular with mine, and 
they had no doubt he was the long-looked-for murderer 
of the poor young creature. 

According to the account from Italy, he was a well- 
known man, belonging to an aristocratic family in one . 
of the northern provences. They owned a fine old 
castle and considerable lands in the Apennines, but 
were thought proud and poor; and the present Count 
was, on account of dissipated habits, more straightened 
than most of the family. 

A little over a year ago he had married a young and 
beautiful German girl, the orphan daughter of a wealthy 
banker, who had a large fortune of her own. 

After six months of married life, which seemed far 
from happy, owing to his violent temper, they had left 
the castle to travel; the Count telling everyone that he 
and his wife intended spending some little time in 
England. But they had been absent only a fortnight or 
so when the Count returned alone, telling the household 
that the Countess had been taken suddenly ill while in 
London, and died, and that he had only waited for the 
funeral to return. 

By a will made at the time of the marriage, the 
whole of the Countess’s money came to the Count, and 
on his return he threw himself once more into his wild 
and dissolute life, which much scandalized his household, 
who had grown very fond of the young Countess during 
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her short life at the castle, and who felt aggrieved that 
the Count had not let them know of her illness and 
death while he was away. 

Some months after he had gone to Florence taking his 
valet with him, and the man, whose name was Santro, 
had made friends with an English valet whose master 
was staying at the same hotel, and who had brought 
down for the benefit of the other servants a pile of 
English papers that had accumulated in his master’s 
rooms during some months. On looking them over 
Santro had been struck with the account of the murder 
in the train, an account of which was given fully in the 
paper, and became more and more convinced as he read 
that the poor young creature so minutely described was 
his poor mistress, particularly when he remembered that 
his master had stopped all enquiries they had made as to 
their mistress’s illness and death, in a most violent manner, 
which had caused great suspicion in the servants’ minds. 
Determined to satisfy himself Santro took the paper up 
to his master’s room with his afternoon cup of coffee, 
and folding it so that he could not avoid seeing the 
account, laid it down in front of him. 

The result was more than Santro anticipated. The 
Count rose to his feet as pale as death, then flying into 
a terrible passion and heaping upon Santro’s head every 
possible malediction, he seized his hat and cloak and 
abruptly left the room. 

Santro frightened at what had occurred, but more than 
ever convinced of the Count’s guilt, waited in great 
alarm for his return; but as hour after hour passed he 
became anxious and went to consult with his brother 
who was in the police force, who insisted upon laying 
the whole story before the proper authorities, and they 
deeming it most suspicious sent at once to apprehend the 
Count at his castle, to which he was supposed to have 
gone. 

However he had not been there, but had at once gone 
to his Florence bankers, and drawing out a very large 
sum of money had evidently left Italy, and after some 
weeks of search the police became convinced that he had 
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made his way to England and so communicated with 
Scotland Yard. 

My description of the murderer—strangely enough as 
I] had come by it—so tallied with that of the Italian police 
that there was no doubt but the Count must be the 
murderer of the poor young creature. 

Also my having seen him on the platform on Christmas 
night eve showed that he was still in London, and once 
on his track the police followed him persistently, until 
they came up with him in one of the western cities of 
America whither he had fled to escape them. Brought to 
bay, however, he managed to escape justice by shooting 
himself while the police were endeavouring to secure 
him, perhaps better for himself and far better for his 
family, who were spared the disgrace of one of their 
members meeting with a felon’s death. 


L. McQuarp. 












































































































Antiquities of Freland. 


IN a previous paper some allusion has been made in a 
cursory way to the antiquities of Ireland. It is a subject 
of great interest to all who have any love for the relics of 
a bygone age, and often tends to throw light on the past 
where history is most obscure. The country is rich in 
these relics from pillars, stones, crosses, cairns and 
cromlechs of the ruder age down to metal-work in gold 
and bronze of the most delicate workmanship. 

To begin with the earlfest, there are the pillar stones 
or ‘ Gallanno,” respecting which many theories exist, of 
which the most popular perhaps is, that they have been 
created as landmarks defining certain boundaries, or 
marking the spot where a battle took place or a favourite 
hero fell. They belong to the Pagan period, and we read 
that St. Patrick made a point of overthrowing these 
stones wherever he found them, as the people were in 
the habit of worshipping them as idols. Many escaped 
destruction nevertheless and were often adapted to the 
use of Christian missionaries who transformed them into 
memorials of Christianity by inscribing upon them the 
name of some saint, or by cutting out roughly the form 
of a cross. 

In pagan times, one writer informs us, these stones 
were regarded with great superstition, and around them 
mysterious rites and incantations were practised, the 
effect of which has been curiously preserved, to this day, 
in remote parts of the country; the natives of the district 
in which they are found look upon them with awe, and 
attribute to them miraculous power and influence in 
curing diseases or breaking the spell of witchcraft, etc. 
We are told by E. A. Conwell that, “ Even up to a period 
not very remote when anything happened to be lost or 
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stolen, these stones were invariably consulted; and in 
cases where cattle, &c., had strayed away, the directions 
they gave for finding them were considered as certain 
to lead to their discovery. There was one important 
inhibition, however, to be scrupulously observed in con- 
sulting these stones, viz., that they were never to be 
asked to give the same information a second time, as. 
they under no circumstances whatever would repeat an 
answer.” About seventy or eighty years ago an inquirer 
not knowing of this stipulation repeated a question, and 
the ‘‘speaking stones” became dumb and have remained 
so ever since. One of the most remarkable of these is 
the Pillar Stone of Tara on the Hill of Tara, Co. Meath, 
and is supposed by Dr. Petrie to be the Lia Fail or 
Stone of Destiny upon which for many years the Kings 
of Ireland were crowned. 

At Clogher, Co. Tyrone, is another remarkable speci- 
men. Another exists at Muff, in the neighbourhood of 
Londonderry, having on one side cup and circle 
sculpturings of obscure meaning, and a subject of much 
discussion among archzologists. 

One well known example is preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, covered with Ogam characters, once 
bearing a legend but most of which has been rendered 
undistinguishable by an attempt on the part of a man 
some years ago to clean it. Hundreds of these stones 
still remain in Ireland, most of which are considered to 
belong to the prehistoric period. 

There are a great many “holed” or perforated stones 
in the country, the use or meaning of which is still not 
definitely known, though some writers think they may be 
allied to those of India, through which those who wish 
to be regenerated pass bodily, if sufficiently large, or 
otherwise pass a hand or foot for the same purpose. 

Bullans, or rock basins, are also very frequently met 
with throughout the country, and resemble a boulder 
hollowed out into a basin. They are of various sizes, 
some having apparently been utilised by Christian mis- 
sionaries as fonts. One of these has been lately found in 
the churchyard of Detralossery, Co. Wicklow. Another 
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well-known one is the Deer Stone in Glendalough, 
Co. Wicklow. Regarding the latter, one of the guides 
of the Seven Churches tells us that one day when 
St. Kevin was sitting near this stone a man in 
great grief came and sat down beside him weep- 
ing violently. St. Kevin inquired the cause of his 
trouble, whereupon the man poured out a bitter tale 
of woe. His wife had just died, leaving him with twin 
babes, and no woman anywhere near who could help 
him or take care of them. Just at that moment a deer 
came down to drink some water from the Bullan Stone 
—for they never feared the presence of the holy man, 
and were always on familiar terms with him. St. Kevin 
observed that this was a doe with a fawn, and secured its 
services as a means of nourishing the babes, whom it 
suckled as its own progeny, and the infants grew up fine, 
sturdy boys. The stone on which St. Kevin sat at the 
time is still pointed out, and on it five indentations made 
by the frequent rub and pressure of his fingers! More- 
over, whoever, believing, seats himself on that particular 
stone and swings his right leg three times is supposed to 
gain for himself immunity from rheumatism, and for his 
children, if he has any, immunity from all infantine 
ailments. In St. Kevin’s Kitchen, near this spot, and 
already mentioned in a previous paper, is a most interest- 
ing collection of stone relics of all times and ages—a so- 
balled ‘“‘bagatelle doard” in stone, an old dial face, 
earrings in stone, each weighing perhaps five or six 
pounds as nearly as I can remember, and various speci- 
mens of sculpture and stone carving of early Christian 
date. 

In the South of Ireland is a stone pillar having some- 
what the form of a human being, and which is‘ still 
supposed by the natives (I am told by one who has lately 
visited the spot) to be the figure of a woman of very 
bad repute, who for her sins was turned into a pillar of 
stone. Another in a western village is thought to be a 
petrified pig, though no petrifying waters have ever been 
known in that neighbourhood. This, and a few similar 
instances I have met with in my travels, merely testifies 
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to the readiness of Irish credulity and elasticity of imagi- 
nation. 

The museums are rich in sepulchral remains, urns and 
relics found in the ancient tombs or cromlechs, or, as the 
natives call them, the “ giants’ graves.” We have already 
seen that Irish legend deals largely with giants, the 
names of some of whom have been handed down to us. 
and are familiar to the ears of the present race of pea- 
santry. The most popular of these giants among the 
people around the neighbourhood in which I have been 
living is Finn MacCoul, who is also supposed to have 
had a daughter of colossal stature. Everything very 
large among ancient remains is there said to have 
belonged to Finn MacCoulor his daughter. Many of the 
curious Druidical-looking cromlechs or dolmens one 
meets with are believed by the majority of archzologists 
to be the graves of these old heroes. Some were covered 
by a cairn or mound, and some left bare, the body of the 
deceased hero having been laid to rest under a kind of 
vault formed by three or more stones, with one placed 


on the top of them horizontally to form a roof, and as 
they now appear they bear a great resemblance to the: 
Druidical remains or cromlechs found in England. 

A popular writer tells us that once when St. Patrick. 
was going on his travels he came to one of. these- 


’ 


‘‘giants’” tombs thirty feet in length. One of his com- 
panions expressed his unbelief in the fact that any man 
could have attained such enormous dimensions as to need: 
a grave of that size. St. Patrick replied that God could, 
by the resurrection of the giant, prove the truth to any 
who were not too slow of faith. 

Just at this time there was great doubt among believers. 
respecting the truth of the resurrection. St. Patrick, 
therefore, seized upon this opportunity of proving both 
the power of resurrection and the fact of the giant’s 
dimensions at the same time. He prayed earnestly for- 
the reappearance of the giant, and forthwith the dead 
man came to life, rose fromthe tomb and stood before- 
them, horrible in stature and countenance, so that they 
feared to look at him. Then, addressing St. Patrick, he- 
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cried in dolorous tones—‘‘ Immense gratitude I owe you, 
my lord and master, beloved of God and elect, because 
that at least for one hour you have snatched me from the 
gates of hell, where | have been suffering unspeakable 
agonies.” Then he begged the saint to allow him to 
follow him, but St. Patrick refused, giving for his reason 
that men could not bear to look upon his countenance. 
When being asked who he was, he said his name was 
Glarens, son of Chais ; that heretofore he was swineherd 
to King Laogais ; and that about a hundred years ago he 
was attacked and killed by one Finn MacCoul in the 
reign of King Cairbre. St. Patrick then advised him to 
believe in the Triune God and be baptised, if he would 
not return to his place of torment, to which the giant 
joyfully agreed, and then returned to his grave and was 
delivered from torment. 

According to some of the country tales, the reappear- 
ance of these deceased giants is not uncommon—some- 
times to punish intruders or criminals, and sometimes, 
as it would seem, merely for the purpose of a little recrea- 
tion and relief from the monotony of the tomb, as they 
have been seen to engage in such frivolous amusements 
as playing at ball with enormously heavy boulders, too 
ponderous for half-a-dozen mortal men combined to move 
one inch, which proves, at any rate, that their long con- 
finement has by no means diminished their powers. 

Numbers of these tombs, or cists, exist throughout the 
country, but travellers who have not time to seek beyond 
Dublin may find traces of one in Phoenix Park, found 
about sixty years ago by some workmen who were 
excavating while carrying out some engineering works. 
The contents of this tomb were carefully conveyed by 
members of the Archeological Society to the Academy, 
and in the department devoted exclusively to Irish relics 
the guide exhibits them with great pride and affection, 
as he does, in fact, all the objects so dear to the country. 
There are urns, a knife or arrowhead of flint, necklace, 
and a few other articles, also two skulls found in the 
tomb. 


Many other tombs are to be seen within the vicinity 
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of Dublin, equally interesting in some points, among 
which are those of Thankhill, Rathfarnham and Druid’s 
Glen; but the most wonderful specimen in the whole 
country is that of Newgrange in Co. Meath, consisting 
of a gallery and chambers, the stones composing which — 
are ornamented with design in zig-zag, spiral, and lozenge 
work common to remains of pagan times in Ireland. 
This monument is 70 feet in height, is of elaborate con- 
struction, and contains many points of interest peculiar 
to itself and proving it to be of very ancient date. The 
whole seems to have been covered with a thin layer of 
earth, presenting in the distance the appearance of an 
ordinany tumulus. Great numbers of the relics in the 
Museum, Kildare Street, have been found in these old 
tombs. 

Of the early ecclesiastical period the most ancient 
remains are the Oratories, or bee-hive shaped dwellings, of 
the early ecclesiastics, the Round Towers and the 
Crosses. 

The bee-hive houses, so called from their dome shape 
form, were generally built near a round tower, and are 
constructed on the circular principle, gradually converging 
towards an apex at the top and have a square doorway 
as entrance. Several of these stand more or less in 
ruin. 

Of Round Towers much has been written, and the 
purpose for which they were built has been the subject 
of much discussion and is still a point of dispute. Overa 
hundred still remain, and many of them are in good preser- 
vation. They are generally found in proximity to an 
ancient church or monastery or ecclesiastical building 
of some kind, and are now generally believed to have 
been intended as places of refuge for women and children, 
also for books, utensils, and sacred treasure in time of 
danger. Some think they were also used as belfries, 
and as watch towers, though if for the latter purpose, | 
do-not understand why they were so often built in a_ 
valley. 

The one with which I am best acquainted stands in 
a valley, surrounded by mountains—certainly not a good 
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situation for a watch-tower. They are generally built 
to a great height (one near Dublin is 90 feet high), 
and have one or more upper storeys, reached only by 
ladders, in order not to give too easy an access. They 
are most skilfully constructed, the stones being laid most 
carefully so as to taper upwards so gradually that it is 
hardly perceptible; and that notwithstanding their 
heighth and narrowness they have survived the storms 
for many centuries. They vary in height from 70 to 
115 feet, and are generally crowned by a cone-shaped 
roof. Much doubt has existed as to their origin; they 
are thought by some to have been introduced from Syria 
to Byzantium, thence to Gaul, and from Gaul to Ireland. 
When we consider that the Christianity of Ireland was 
derived from Gaul, this is more than probable. Dr. 
Petrie dates the oldest from the fifth century, others later. 
Christianity was introduced into Ireland by St. Patrick 
in 440 B.C. 

Other extremely interesting objects of Irish antiquity 
are the stone crosses, of which great numbers are to be 
found both in Scotland and Ireland; but the majority 
are in Ireland, and date from the ninth to the twelfth 
century. They seem to have been erected chiefly as 
tombstones or memorial stones of departed saints, and 
vary from the simplest design to those of very elaborate 
workmanship. The earliest which have been found 
seem to have been roughly formed of unhewn stone, the 
arms irregular and projecting only a little way beyond 
the shaft, so that the cross is scarcely discernible. Next 
was introduced the ring, or emblem of eternity, binding 
as it were the base of the arms to the shaft, and which 
to this day is the distinguishing feature of the Irish or 
Celtic cross. 

The earliest form of decoration was the interlaced 
pattern, carved in relief, of which a very good specimen 
exists in St. Kevin’s Kitchen, Glendalough, and is said 
to have been erected to the memory of King O’Toole. 
“Others of later date bear carved figures of men or 
animals, and some have whole scenes from Scripture 
history, or allegorical representations carved upon their 
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surface, with inscriptions in Ogam characters, prayers, 
etc. In all examples which I have seen the carving 
occurs on all sides of the shaft and arms, and must have 
been well and deeply cut to have withstood the wear and 
weathering of ages. This is the more surprising, con- 
sidering the extreme hardness of the stone, most of them 
being of granite of a particularly hard kind. 

There are some instances in the graveyard of one of 
the seven churches of Glendalough of crosses carved on 
the surface of flat horizontal slabs covering the tombs of 
some ancient ecclesiastics reposing in that quiet spot, and 
many others occur in various parts ofthe country. Great 
care is being taken to preserve these relics, and diligent 
search made to try and find any missing stone required 
to complete the cross. I have seen one that has been 
reconstructed piece by piece, at long intervals, according 
as each fragment was unearthed, and only one small 
portion now remains unfinished, the gap being filled in 
by a plain stone. 

Even the peasantry of the neighbourhood take a great 
interest in these things, and are quick to recognise any 
object of value to the local archzeologists. Many quern 
stones and flint implements have been picked up by 
them, and an old font of the simplest form, hollowed out 
of a block of stone, has been recently added to their 
collection. Some of the old fonts of this date have a 
hole at the bottom, for the water to pass through when 
used, to prevent desecration ; but the one in question has 
no outlet in that way. 

The ancient fonts are as varied in style as the crosses, 
and rank from the simple form described above to the 
round or the octagonal ones, mounted on a short column, 
and highly decorated with the usual interlaced design, 
symbolical figures, or representations of Apostles, or 
Scriptural scenes. The font of Kilcarn, in Meath, affords 
a striking example of the latter form of decoration. I 
have seen one or two remarkable ones in Dublin, 
though I do not remember where they are. 

Chalices, again, are an interesting study, from the 
plainest stone specimens to the most exquisitely worked 
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bronze, silver, and gold ones, of which one or two are 
exhibited in the Kildare Street Museum, Dublin. 

Few of these chalices, we are told by the popular 
writers on the subject, date farther back than the twelfth 
century, though the stone ones of rude workmanship would 
lead one to imagine them to be of much earlier date. 
The chalice of Ardagh is the most remarkable of the 
metal ones in the above-mentioned collection, and was 
picked up by a boy digging potatoes in a field near 
Dublin. It is of silver, covered with a lacelike filigree- 
work of gold, inlaid with enamel of various colours. The 
whole is in excellent preservation, in spite of its long 
interment. To quote the guide book, ‘The most 
remarkable feature is an inscription, in peculiar square- 
formed letters, giving the names of the twelve Apostles, 
St. Paul being included. This runs round the cup, under 
a gold band ; but the outlines being faint, the letters are 
not easily legible. The spaces between are stippled so 
as to form a background.” The metal is supposed by 
some to be white bronze, not silver. 

Metal work seems to have been brought to great 
perfection in the early days of Christianity. A visit to 
the Dublin Museum will strike with astonishment all who 
were not already aware of this fact. The cases on the 
left-hand side, as you enter, are particularly rich in 
specimens of metal work of various kinds—bells, shrines, 
crosses, brooches, torques, tiaras, clasps, rings, &c., all 
exhibiting the utmost skill and delicacy of workmanship, 
as well as originality and variety of design. At first 
sight, one wonders whence, in those dark ages, the 
inhabitants derived this civilised art, and learned to carry 
it to such perfection. 

We are told that art was first ‘introduced by St. 
Patrick and his companions who accompanied him from 
Gaul, many of whom, including bishops, were skilled 
artificers in metal work. St. Patrick was much interested 
in the manufacture of bells, of which he had a great 
number made, and placed in the various churches he had 
established. They were handbells of peculiar form, 
almost square instead of the usual shape, and having 
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the sides tightly rivetted together. Excellent examples 
of these bells are included in the collection ; also most 
elaborately worked cases or ‘‘shrines,” as they are 
called, made for the reception of these sacred objects, 
when they were worn out and no longer fit for use. 

The iron bell of St. Patrick, sometimes called “the 
bell of Armagh,” and made by the Saint himself, 
never having been lost sight of, is enshrined in 
a case of the most exquisite design. It bears this 
inscription, in Irish character, of which, I think, a 
a translation is given in English—* A prayer for Donnell 
O’Lachlain, through whom this Bell-shrine was made; 
and for Donnell, the successor of Patrick, with whom it 
was made ; and for Calahan O’Mulhollan, the keeper of 
the Bell; and for Cudilig O’Inmainen, with his sons who 
carved it.” 

The Cross of Cong is one of the most highly-prized 
objects in the Dublin collection, and is said to have been 
made by an Irishman, about the year 1123, at Ros- 
common for the purpose of enshrining a fragment of the 
true cross, a small piece of which may be seen through a 
crystal purposely set in the centre of the stem whence the 
arms branch out. 

Manuscripts of scripture and other sacred relics were 
reverently enshrined in a similar manner when worn out 
or no longer required for use, the shrines generally being 
of a costly description, bronze or silver overlaid with a 
net-work of filigree gold and sometimes inlaid with 
enamel or gems. 

Brooches and various other such ornaments abound in 
great numbers, but the most curious of all are the tiaras, 
or large somewhat crescent-shaped pieces of gold, richly 
embossed, and from about five or six inches in the 
broadest part to about one inch or less at the points, 
which are finished off with a large round nearly flat knob 
or disc ; this is supposed to have been worn by kings 
or royal personages around the head, the discs partially 
shielding the ears. 

Torques are also included in this collection, and are 
generally formed of spirally twisted gold or bronze, and 

ra 
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were worn round the waist or neck. -Ireland is said to 
possess a greater number of gold articles of antiquity 
than any other country of Europe, and much of the gold 
of which they were made was found in the country. 
County Wicklow contained a great deal of that metal in 
ancient times, and to this day a little is occasionally 
found in the mountain streams. 

The designs which prevailed in Ireland at the time 
of the introduction of Christianity can only be studied on 
the remains of that time ; they seem to consist chiefly of 
the spirals, zig-zags, lozenges, circles, dots, &c., and the 
divergent spiral or trumpet pattern peculiar to the late 
Celtic inhabitants, though we are told that traces of it 
are also found in specimens on the Continent belonging 
to the pre-Christian period. 

Interlacings, knotted animal and vegetable forms are 
always in Ireland confined to the Christian period, and 
were evidently introduced with Christianity. 

It is not improbable, according to one of our best 
authorities on the subject, that this style of decoration 
was derived from Byzantine art which passed to Ravenna, 
thence to Gaul, and was introduced from Gaul to Ireland 
by the early missionaries, who, as we have said, went 
over from Gaul to Ireland to carry on the work of con- 
version begun by St. Patrick. Interlaced patterns and 
knot-work, we are informed, are frequently found at 
Ravenna, in Lombardy, and not unfrequently in Byzan- 
tine manuscripts strongly resembling Irish design. 

Pastoral crooks, and all other objects of ecclesiastical 
use are represented, many of which are profusely orna- 
mented, the later specimens inlaid with enamel or jewels 
and supposed to be of more recent date. 

Of the weapons of war and implements in flint there 
is no time to speak ; I will only say that take the Dublin 
collection of Irish antiquities altogether, no museum, 
however much it might exceed it in size, could possibly 
be more interesting or instructive in the way of presenting 
to our imagination the lives and habits of a race of men 
long passed away, and of whom history has so little to tell. 

This little paper on Irish relics, simple as it is, would 
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be incomplete without some slight mention of the won- 
derful Crannog remains found in many parts of the 
country. 

The crannogs, or lake habitations, are always met 
with in the lake or bog districts, generally buried beneath 
the swamp, and only discovered by engineers or peat- 
diggers in the progress of their labour. Sir William 
Wilde is said to explain that the people who built and 
inhabited these dwellings probably lived formerly in the 
hilly, woody localities near, and followed a pastoral or 
agricultural life—that having become a prey to the rapine 
of the enemy, certain heads of families left these houses 
and betook themselves to the waters. There they cut 
down trees, and, driving stakes into the mud and form- 
ing a sort of foundation, constructed their huts or wooden 
cabins upon it, and settled themselves, carrying on their 
occupations as best they could. One large flagstone at 
least would be conveyed into the cabin for a cooking- 
hearth. These flags, querns, handmills, also a number 
of cooking and domestic utensils made of a coarse kind 
of pottery, have frequently been found near the 
crannogs. 

The first of these dwellings was discovered, in 1844, 
at Lagore in Co. Meath, and since that the number has 
increased to nearly two hundred. A few have been 
found in Scotland and in England. Those of Ireland 
vary greatly as to size and date. In many of the latter 
ones bronze implements of all kinds have been found, as 
well as stone, and a variety of ornaments and articles of 
personal use—such as beads, combs, brooches, &c. Some 
crannogs are only slightly covered by the soil, and others 
have been found many feet below. The oldest one of all 
was discovered fourteen feet beneath a bog in Donegal. 

Itis impossible to assign any exact date to any of these 
discoveries, but archeologists judge of their comparative 
dates by studying the kind of implements within—those of 
the most ancient dwellings being of flint or stone, those 
of the later ones chiefly of bronze, and the articles found 
in the most recent are the most highly wrought and 
finished. 
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Besides crannog pottery and the bronze and stone 
articles, relics in iron, glass, jet, and bone are included in 
the museum collections, but articles of gold or silver are 
very rare. Crannog shields and crannog boats are also 
included among the treasures ; the former being beauti- 
fully worked up and of a bright gold-coloured bronze. 
The boats are of bronze, very long and narrow, merely 
hollowed out of a single piece of timber. The ‘“curach,” 
or wicker boat covered with skin, is also found among 
these strange dwellings of the same kind as those used 
by the Irish of much more recent periods ; in fact, some 
exist to this day on the Boyne and in other parts of the 
country, and are still in use, though they are becoming 
very rare. 

These ‘ Lacustrine” habitations and relics are not 
very generally known, yet we read that they are not 
unfrequently met with among the Swiss lakes and in 
other parts of the Continent. They are exceedingly 
interesting, and, so far as Ireland is concerned, have been 
the means of preserving to us many valuable relics which 
would otherwise have remained unknown, and have 
thrown light on many subjects which might without them 
have remained for ever involved in doubt and mystery. 


HELENA METHVEN. 








Foy and Sorrow. 


DETHRONED from the kingdom of his heart, 
No more to wield the sceptre of a queen, 
Sweet Joy lies sobbing since she must depart, 
And yearning for the days that might have been. 


Then Sorrow comes, and flouting prostrate Joy, 
As to the vacant throne exulting she ascends, 
Cries, ‘‘Get thee hence : thy honeyed favours cloy, 

For, ever thus all wanton pleasure ends.” 


Joy. looking up with melting tear-dimmed eyes, 


Makes answer unto Sorrow, ‘“ Flout me not, 
For even welcomed Sorrow quickly dies, 
And Pain, like Pleasure, will be soon forgot.” 


‘Though now ’tis thine unto the throne to climb, 
Thy queenly sway, O Sorrow! will be brief ; 
For, know, the same inexorable Time 
Rids man of both his happiness and grief.” 


A. DEFRIES. 





Books and Things Bookish. 


HERE we are—at the end of the year—and Heaven be 
praised! At last the long and heavy flood of books has 
ceased, and one breathes again. Since the middle of 
September there has been one perpetual stream of 
volumes—big and little, brilliant and modest, useful and 
useless. No one knows why the last quarter of every 
twelvemonth is made hideous by an over-supply of 
printed matter; but so it is. Tradition masters the pub- 
lishers ; and because their predecessors have acted in this 
foolish fashion, so do they. The result is a complete 
block in the reading world. More books are issued in 
these three months than can possibly be read, even by 
the professional taster ; and the consequence is that a 
large percentage is destined to fall flat—perhaps never to 
rise again. 

Of course by the middle of December the rush has 
spent its force, and it is only with the latest publications 
(and the best of them) that I have to deal here. Curi- 
ously enough, most of these have been in the department 
of belles lettres—they have had to do with literature or 
with comment upon it. The most notable thing, in my 
eyes, has been the reprint of Matthew Arnold’s “ Friend- 
ship’s Garland,” which carries one back, in memory, many 
years. Most of this book appeared in the form of occa- 
sional contributions to the Pad/ Mall Gazette—and how 
eagerly they were looked for and perused! Arnold had 
invented a young Prussian officer, whom he called 
Arminius Von Thundertendronck (after the man in ‘“‘ Can- 
dide ”), and into whose mouth he placed all sorts of attacks 
upon our English middle-class habits and customs. 
Those customs and habits he would ironically defend, 
and the result was some extremely witty writing. A 
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good deal of *‘ Friendship’s Garland ” now strikes me as 
out of date and jejune, but the book is still eminently 
readable, and it has, of course, an historical interest also. 

Inthe way of literary autobiography we have had 
D. G. Rossetti’s “‘ Letters to William Allingham,” and in 
the way of literary criticism Mr. Clement Shorter’s ‘“ Vic- 
torian Literature.” The former work is very much more 
acceptable than the “ Family Letters,” published by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti. Family letters are apt nowadays not to 
be very absorbing or printful. Rossetti apparently was 
more happily inspired when writing to acquaintances and 
friends than when addressing relatives. This, no doubt, 
was because he had more interesting things to talk about 
in the one case than the other. That he was a particu- 
larly good letter-writer at any time I should not be 
inclined to say. Who is—nowadays? To write good 
letters you must have leisure ; and on how many is leisure 
bestowed? I am disposed to hold that the era of the 
fine letter-writer is over. This is the age of telegrams 
and postcards—not of charming literary disquisition. 

What we most excel in, we Victorians, is fecundity 
and variety. Look at Mr. Shorter’s little manual—it is 
as much as he can do to find room for even the names of 
some of his celebrities. There are well-known and 
valuable writers whom he is compelled to dismiss in a 
line or two. ‘‘ Victorian Literature” may not have the 
freshness, the power, the exquisiteness of the Elizabethan 
product—as a matter of fact, it does not possess these 
qualities ; but, nevertheless, how full it is of vital interest! 
what breadth it has! what range! If there are fewer 
writers of the first, alas! there are many more of the 
second and the third. Asa manual, Mr. Shorter’s little 
book is (despite a few misprints) admittedly trustworthy 
in statement ; as a vehicle for comment it is agreeable, 
independent, and frank. .I find myself constantly 
disagreeing with Mr. Shorter; but I cannot help re- 
specting a man who has, so uncompromisingly, the 
courage of his opinions. 

In November, the most notable poetic output was 


“The Coming of Love,” by Mr. Theodore Watts- 
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Dunton, a welcome selection from the verse which that 
accomplished man had been contributing to periodicals 
for many years. In December we have had a new 
volume—alas! how small an one!—from Mr. William 
Watson. For my part, I think Mr. Watson does well 
to print so little. The poetic impulse in him is, | 
should say, not strong. He is more of the conscious, 
deliberate artist than of the spontaneous, eloquent seer. 
Pope ‘“‘lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came.” They 
do not come, I should conceive, very readily to Mr. 
Watson. Anyway, he is wise to give us only of what 
he thinks his best. On the whole, it is of that best that 
the new booklet—‘‘ The Hope of the World ”—is com- 
pounded. Never till now has the author shown himself 
so sympathetic towards the idiosycracies of modern 
thought and feeling. There is really a good deal of 
substance in ‘The Hope of the World”; Mr. Watson, 
it would seem, is beginning to busy himself as much 
with the matter as with the manner of his verses. 

Mr. Watson has none of the fluency that charac- 
terises Mr. Le Gallienne; he has also next to nothing 
of his temerity. Fancy, a young poet of to-day writing 
a poem in obvious rivalry with the ‘“ Rubaiyat” of 
Omar-Fitzgerald! Such, nevertheless, is what Mr. 
Le Gallienne puts forth in what he calls “ A Paraphrase ” 
of Omar's work. He deals mainly, as I understand 
him, with passages by Omar which Fitzgerald left 
untouched ; but every now and then the subject-matter 
is the same in both cases, and then Mr. Le Gallienne has 
to stand the brunt of a very serious comparison. He 
has fancy in plenty, a sweetness in expression, a 
delicacy in touch; and were it not that in this case he so 
openly flings the gauntlet in the direction of Fitzgerald, 
he would probably receive unstinted praise. The 
adoption of Fitzgerald’s particular quatrains was a 
mistake ; it was like a David standing up to a Goliath— 
without the pebble and the sling. 

Altogether, this has not been a very fruitful publishing 
“season.” The books have been many, but usually not 
very remarkable. The ‘Life of Tennyson” has carried 
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off the honours; the rest have been (comparatively) 
nowhere. Of the novels, perhaps John Oliver Hobbes’ 
“The School for Saints,” with all its faults, has been the 
most striking ; it is fresh (if not new) in idea, and very 
classic in execution. With ‘“‘ His Grace of Osmonde” | 
have been disappointed. It should have stood alone ; 
whereas to the thorough enjoyment of it a perusal of its 
predecessor and companion, “A Lady of Quality,” is 
absolutely necessary. 

In the way of autobiography we have had only the 
Recollections of Madame Marchei—a book calculated 
to give keen delight to all lovers of music and musicians. 
As material for biography nothing would be more wel- 
come and effectual than the ‘“ Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” and the ‘“‘ New Letters of Napoleon I.” The 
latter exhibit the little Corsican in the very worst phases 
of his character—his vanity, his arrogance, his violence, 
and so forth, No wonder they were omitted from the 
Napoleonic correspondence, published by order of 
Napoleon III. Mrs. Browning’s letters reveal a very 
pleasant and lovable personality. They are very nume- 
rous, and practically tell the whole tale of the Brownings’ 
married life. They are rich in literary allusion, but not 
so rich in literary criticism-—in which respect they remind 
one somewhat of the published letters of Matthew Arnold. 
Literary people do not always write literary letters—in 
fact, I should say that, by the time the century is out, 
writers by profession will have learned to keep all their 
“thunder” for the reading public. 

Of books about literature November has been tolerably 
fertile. There is, for instance, Mr. Gosse’s “‘ History of 
Modern English Literature,” a rapid but careful and 
readable survey of a broad and varied field of effort, 
There is, also, Mr. Shorter’s “ Victorian Literature.” 
dealing with the “books and bookmen of sixty years.” 
The latter is much the smaller of the two; but, small as 
is the space allotted him, Mr. Shorter has contrived to 
make his narrative much more than a mere array of 
names and dates. He has shown readiness and inde- 


pendence in comment ; and his judgments, though I do 
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not always agree with them, are invariably interesting. 
A good deal of criticism, again, is to be found in the 
introductions and notes of the anthologies which have 
been so numerous this month—Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ Fiowers 
of the Mind,” Mr. Henley’s “English Lyrics,” Mr. 
Crawford’s ‘“‘ Four Poets,” Mr. Lucas’s ‘‘ Verse for Chil- 
dren,” Mr. and Miss Wedmore’s ‘‘ Poems of the Love 
and Pride of Country,” and so forth. Concerning these 
I would say much, if I had space to do it in. 

As it is, I can do little more than allude to ‘“ The 
Coming of Love, and other Poems,” by Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton—the most varied and valuable book of 
original verse issued for many a long day; to ‘“ The 
Fairy Changeling, and other Poems,” by Miss Dora 
Sigerson (Mrs. Shorter)—a collection of very pretty 
fancies ; and to the ‘“ Realms of Unknown Kings,” by 
Miss Lawrence Alma-Tadema—a modest booklet, indi- 
cative of a thoughtful and attractive individuality. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has sent out a book of Omar Khayyam 
quatrains in the Fitzgerald manner; but the enter- 


prise, though not altogether unsuccessful, is not well- 
advised. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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The Stage. 


THERE have been but few new productions during the: 
past month, the most notable being Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s comedy, ‘The Happy Life,” at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, which has been acquired by Mr. Charles 
Frohman. The play is bright and witty throughout, 
though there are one or two pathetic passages sup- 
plied by Mr. Hermann Vezin, who plays the part of 
“Dickey ” Smith, an ambitious but unsuccessful literary 
man. Mr. Fredk. Kerr makes a good Cyril Charteris, 
who thinks that he has discovered the Happy Life, in 
contentment, while John Charteris, his father, a hustling 
American, is dealt with by Mr. John Beauchamp; Mr. 
Arthur Elwood has a good part in Prince Szczepanowski; 
Mrs. Pettigrew-Smith, poor “ Dickey” Smith’s avzsto- 
cratic wife, is played by Miss Frances Ivor with great 
effect, and the same may be said of Miss Henrietta 
Watson as Maggie Smith. One of the best actresses in 
the whole piece is Miss Carlota Nillson, who as Halcyon 
Charteris caused a great sensation by her spirited acting; 
this lady is a new comer, but whatever she may play in 
future she will be a certain success. Miss Dorothea 
Baird plays the heroine, Evelyn Smith, in a dreamy and 
innocent manner ; her part is good and her superb stage 
presence completes the triumph. I am informed that this 
successful play will not be withdrawn, at any rate until 
Easter, and it should enjoy a long run. I can confidently 
recommend it to any of my readers who may wish to 
spend an enjoyable evening. 
* * * * 

Our Australian friends, Messrs. Williamson and 
Musgrove, are now in possession of the Shaftesbury, and 
have produced for the first time in London “ The Scarlet. 
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Feather,” which is adapted from the French of M.M. 
Leterrier and Vanloo by Mr. Harry Greenbank. This 
opera possesses all that should make it a success—good 
acting, bright music, sweet voices, and pretty scenery ; 
although, as is generally the case with comic operas, the 
plot wanders somewhat in places, one hardly notices this 
when listening to the sweet singing of such favourites as 
Mr. E. C. Hedmont, who takes the part of Prince Rudolph 
of Monaco, and of Mr. Joseph Tapley, whom I have not 
seen for some long period, but in the interim I must 
confess that his voice has grown richer and mellower than 
even it was before. Some rollicking fun and quaint 
humour is supplied by Mr. Thomas G. Seabrooke, who 
makes his first appearance in England in this play, as 
Dr. Alphonse. Miss Decima Moore is responsible for 
a great deal of applause ; and Mesdames Nellie Stuart, 
M. A. Victor, and Florence Young complete a good 
company. 

* 


* * 





‘The Grand Duchess” has been revived by Mr. R. 
D’Oyly Carte at the Savoy, with Miss Florence St. John 
in the title 7é/e, and the piece appears to be taking the 
public fancy judging by the way it was received on the 
night that I visited the theatre. Miss Florence Perry 
as Wanda. and Mr. Kenningham as Fritz, bear the 
brunt of the work, and the comic element is provided 
by Messrs. Walter Passmore, Charles H. E. Brook- 
field, William Elton, Lytton and George Humphrey. 


* * * * 








This month has been one of revivals; but by far the 
most popular is “ A Man’s Shadow ” at the Haymarket, 
Mr. Tree taking the dual characters of Laroque and 
Luversan. This will run, I understand, until the pro- 
duction of ‘Julius Cesar” early in 1898. 


* * * 





* 








I hear that Sir Henry Irving will return to the 
Lyceum on January Ist next, when he intends producing 
his son’s new play, ‘‘ Peter the Great.” 
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There is just now a splendid company occupying the 
boards of the Empire, and all should witness the 
Cinematographe, showing the whole of the Jubilee pro- 
cession, and also some new pictures, which appeared by 
special command before Her Majesty the Queen at 
Windsor. Ballet is to the fore with the magnificent 
Treasure Island scene from Monte Cristo, and the great 
spectacle mentioned ‘in these pages some time back, 
“Under One Flag.” Varieties are provided by the 
Schaffer Family, Frank Broom, the Barra Troupe, Mons. 
Chretienni, Rhonsdorf Quartette, Salerno, the Klicks, 
the Armaninis, Clayton Jenkins and-Jasper, the Fleurv 
Trio, Mlle. Marguerite Cornille, etc. 

* * * * 


I am informed that Mr. W. H. Griffiths, of Terry’s 
Theatre, starts the Hans Andersen matinées for our little 
ones on December 23rd. The four stories selected are 
“The Tinder Box,” “ Little Claus and Big Claus,” and 
‘The Swineherd ” and ‘“‘ The Emperor’s New Clothes” 
(converted into one play). Basil Hood has arranged the 
stage version, with Walter Slaughter’s musical help. | 
certainly think that this is a good idea, as the youngsters 
will appreciate the fairy-tales with which they are so 
familiar, and Mr. Griffiths deserves full houses as a 
reward for his enterprise. I may add that ‘‘ The French 
Maid” will be performed every evening, as usual. 


* * * * 


Messrs. A. and S. Gatti evidently knew what they 
were doing when they revived “ Secret Service” at the 
Adelphi, and to judge from the crowded state of the 
house, this revival appears to be very popular. 

* * * * 


It is some years since the late Mr. P. T. Barnum paid 
us a visit, accompanied by ‘“ The Greatest Show on 
Earth,” but Boxing Day will see the show once more in 
full swing again in its old home at Olympia. The 
catering all over this vast exhibition will be in the hands 
of that eminent firm, Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 
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While writing of Boxing Day—or rather Night—pro- 
ductions I must not forget to mention the new piece at 
the Princess’s Theatre, entitled ‘‘ How London Lives.” 
This is from the joint pens of Messrs. Martyn Field and 
Arthur Shirley. Mr. Charles Warner has been specially 
engaged for this and I am told that he has a first-rate 
part. 
* * * * 

I am unable to give you much information about 
Drury Lane Pantomime, ‘The Babes in the Wood,” 
except that it will be quite equal, if not better than the 
preceding ones. It has been written by Messrs. Arthur 
Sturgess and Arthur Collins, and will be produced by 
the latter. It is almost unnecessary for me to state that 
Messrs. Herbert Campbell and Dan Leno will be in 
evidence, as they are now quite features of the annual 
production. 

* * * * 

For the inhabitants of Croydon, Mr. George 
Edwardes announces his first pantomime at the Grand 
Theatre. This will be under the management of Mr. 
Edward Sasse, whom I understand is already a great 
favourite in Croydon. 

* * * * 

Those of my readers whose tastes lie in that direc- 
tion should not delay in visiting Covent Garden, where 
King Carnival reigns supreme, and gold and jewels are 
lavishly given by the management to dancers of either 
sex who succeed in winning the valuable and _ useful 
prizes, presented for the most original and pretty fancy 
dresses. The first prize, presented for the lady’s best 
costume at the last ball held on the 17th December, 
consisted of a two row diamond tiara, valued at 150 
guineas ; and the first prize to the sterner sex a hand- 
some gold watch and chain, while twenty other prizes 
are given in order of merit. I am informed that the 
next ball will take place on December 31st, and the 
remainder will be held as near as possible every Friday 
fortnight during the rest of the season. 

SOoLo. 
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